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DEDICATION 
TO THE | 
Engliſh Nation, 


DEDICATE to You a collection of Let- 
ters, written by one of Yourſelves for the 
common benefit of us all. They would ne- 
ver have grown to this fize, without your 
continued encouragement and applauſe. To 
me they originally owe nothing, but a healthy, 
ſanguine conſtitution. Under Tour care they 
have thriven. To Tua they are indebted for 
whatever ſtrength and beauty they poſleſs. 
When Kings and Miniſters are forgotten, 
when the force and direction of perſonal ſa- 
tire is no longer underſtood, and when mea- 
ſures are only felt in their remoteſt conſe- 
quences, this book will, I believe, be found 
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ed, hereditary freehold to Your children, 
You do but half Your duty. Both liberty 
and property are precarious, unleſs the poſ- 
ſeſſors have ſenſe and ſpirit enough to defend 
them —This is not the language of vanity. 
If 4 am a vain man, my gratification lies 
within a narrow circle. I am the ſole depo- 
ſitary of my own ſecret, and it ſhall periſh 
with me. 

Ir an honeſt, and, 1 may truly afturm, a 
labotious zeal for the public ſervice has given 
me any weight in Your eſteem, let me ex- 
hort and conjure You never to ſuffer an in- 
vaſion of Your political conſtitution, however 
minute the inſtance may appear, to paſs by, 
without a determined, perſevering reſiſtance. 
One precedent creates another.—They ſoon 
accumulate, and conſtitute law. What yel- 
terday was fact, to-day is doctrine. Exam- 
ples are ſuppoſed to juſtify the moſt danger- 
ous meaſures, and where they do not ſuit ex- 
„actly, the defect is ſupplied by analogy.— 
Be aſſured that the laws, which protect us in 
our civil rights, grow out of the conſtitution, 
and that they muſt fall or flouriſh with it.- 
- This is not the cauſe of faction, or of party, 
or of any individual, but the common inter- 
eſt of every man in Britain. Although the 
King ſhould continue io ſupport his preſent 
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ſyſtem of government, the period is not very 
diſtant, at which You will have the means of 
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an arbitrary power*. They are the truſtees, 
not the owners of the eſtate. The fee-fmple 
is in US. They cannot alienate, they cannot 
waſte, When we ſay that the legiſlature is 
1 ee 
known to the conſtitution that it is the 
higheſt in compariſon with the other ſubordi- 
nate powers. eſtabliſhed by the laws. In this 
ſenſe, the word ſupreme is relative, not abſo- 
lute. The power of the legiſlature is limited, 
not only by the general rules of natural juſ- 
228 but 


i poſitive denial, of an arbitrary power being 
veſted in the legiſlature, is not in fact = new docttine. 
When the Earl of Lindſey, in the year 1675, brought a 
bill into the houſe of lords, To prevent the dangers, 
which might ariſe from perſons diſafſeted to government, 

which an cath and ty was to be impoſed upon 

members of both it was affirmed, in a pro- 

reſt ſigned by twenty-three lay-peers, {my lords the bj 
ſhops were not accuſtomed to proteſt) « That the 
lege of ſitting and voting in parliament was an honour 
e 
2 inſeparable them, that nothing could take it 
. but what, by the law of the land, muſt withal 
takt away their lives, and corrupt their blood.” —Theſe 
noble peers, {whoſe names are x reproach to their. poſ- 
| 3 in this inſtance, ſolemaly denied the power 
pachament to alter the, conſlitution. Under à parti- 
cular propoſition, they have aſſerted a general truth, in 
5 which every man in Eoglind is concerned. | 
by , 
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by the forms and principles of our particular 
vonſtitution. If this doctrine be not true, 
we muſt admit, that Kings, Lords, and Com- 
mons have no rule to direct their reſolations, 


but merely their own will and pleafure. 


They might unire the legiſlative and execu- 
tive power in the ſame hands, and diſſolve 


the conſtitution by an act of parliament. But 
I am perſuaded You will not leave it to the 
choice of ſeven hundred perſons, notoriouſly 
corrupted by the crown, whether ſeven mil- 
lions of their equals ſhall be freemen or ſlaves. 
The certainty of forfeiting their own rights, 
when they ſacrifice thoſe of the nation, 1 is no 
check to a brutal, degenerate mind. With- 
out inſiſting upon the extravagant conceſſion 
made to Harry the eighth, there are inftances, 
in the hiſtory of other countries, of a formal, 
deliberate ſurrender of the public liberty into 
the hands of the ſovereign. If England does 
not ſhare the ſame fate, it is becauſe we have 
better reſources, than in the virtue of either 
bouſe of parliament. 

I 841D that the liberty of the preſs is the 
palladium of all your rights, and that the right 
of the juries to return a general verdict is part 
of your conſtitution. To preſerve the whole 
ſyſtem, You muſt correct your legiſlature. 
Wir reget” to ny (c 
A 3 ent 
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would be unneceſſary in an arbitrary govern- 
ment. The beſt of our miniſters find it the 
eaſieſt and moſt compendious mode of con- 
ducting the King's affairs; and all miniſters 
have a general intereſt ia adhering to a ſyſtem, 
which of itſelf is ſufficient to ſupport them in 
office, without any aſſiſtance from perſonal 
virtue, popularity, labour, abilities, or expe- 
rience, It promiſes every gratification to ava- 
rice and ambition, and ſecures impunity.—— 
make no impreſſion, it is becauſe they are too 
vulgar and notorious. But the jnattention or 
indifference of the nation has continued too 
long. You are rouſed at laſt to a ſenſe of 
your danger.—The remedy will ſoon be in 
your power. If Junius lives, You ſhall often 
be reminded of it. If, when the opportunity 
preſents itſelf, You negleft to do your duty 
to yourſelves and to poſterity,—to God and 
to your country, I ſhall have one conſolation 
left, in common with the meaneſt and baſeſt 
of mankind. —Civil liberty may ſtill laſt the 
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E to a multitude of 
ſourious, mangled publications of the letters 
of Junius, perſuades me, that a compleat edition, 
corre cted and improved by the author, will be fa- 
vourably received. The printer will readily ac- 
quit me of any view to my own profit. I under- 
take this troubleſome taſk, merely to ſerve a man 
who haz deſerved well of me, and of the public; 
and who, on my account, has been expoſed to an 
expenſive, tyrannical proſecution. For theſe rea- 
ſons, I give to Mr. Henry Sampſon Woodfall, and 
to him alone, my right, intereſt, and property in 
theſe letters, as fully and compleatly, to all intents 
n 
property in his own works to 

Tuis edition contains all the = of Junius, 


. Philo Junius, and of Sir William Draper and Mr. 
Horne to Junius, with their reſpettive dates, and 
according to the order in which they appeared in 
the Public Advertiſer. The auxiliary part of Phils 
Junius was indiſpenſably neceſſary to defend or ex- 
plain particular paſſages in Juiur, in anſwer to 

plauſible 
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the abuſes of it. Betraying an unreaſonable ex- 
pectation of benefits, pure and intire, from any 
human 
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human inſtitution, they in effect arraign the good- 
neſs of Providence, and confeſs that they are diſ- 
fativfied with the common lot of humanity. In 
the preſent inſtance they really create to their own 
minds, or greatly exaggerate the evil they complain 
of. The laws of England provide, as effectually 
as any human laws can do, for the protection of 
the ſubjeR, in his reputation, gs well as in his per- 
fon and property. If the characters of private 


men are infulted or- injured, a double remedy is 
open to them, by afiom and indifiment. If, 
through - indolence, falſe ſhame, or indifference, 
they will not appeal to the laws of their country, 
they fail in their duty to ſociety, and are unjuſt 
to themſelves. If, from an unwarrantable diſtruſt 
of the integrity of juries, they would wiſh to ob- 


of men in office and the meaſures of government, 
the caſe is a little different. A conſiderable lati- 
eo ing th oregano Pall +a 
affairs, or the liberty of the preſs will be of 
benefit to ſociety. As the indulgence of pri 
— ie banfcr ee rgr 


news-papers are no reſtraint upon bad men, or im- 
pediment to the execution of bad meaſures, know 
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nothing of this country. In that ſtate of abandon- 
ed ſervility and proſtitution, to which the undne 
influence of the crown has reduced the other 
branches of the legiſlature, our miniſters and ma- 
giſtrates have in reality little puniſhment to fear, 
and few difficulties to contend with, beyond the 
cenſure of the preis, and the ſpirit of reſiſtance, 
which it excites among the people. While this 
cenſorial power is maintained, to ſpeak in the 
words of a moſt ingenious foreigner, both mini- 
ſter and magiſtrate is compelled, in almoſt every 
inftance, to chooſe between his duty and his repu- 
tation. A. dilemma of this kind, perpetually be- 
heart, but it will aſſuredly operate, in ſome de- 
gree, upun his conduct. At all events, theſe are 
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profes is cartied beyond all bounds of decency and 
truth ;—that our excellent miniſters are continually 
expoſed to the public hatred or derifion ;—that, 
in proſecutions for libels on government, juries are 
partial to the popular fide ; and that, in the moſt 
flagrant caſes, a verdi& cannot be obtained for the 
King.—If the premiſes were admitted, I ſhould 
deny the concluſion. It is not true, that the tem- 
per of the times has in general an undue influence 
over the conduct of jurics. On the contrary, ma- 
ny ſignal inſtances may be produced of verdicts re- 
— the King, when the inclinations of the 
people led ſtrongly to an undiſtinguiſhed oppoſition 
to government. Witneſs the caſes of Mr. Wilkes 

2 and 
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and Mr. Almon.—In the late proſecutions of the 
printers of my addreſs to a great perſonage, the 
juries were never fairly dealt with. Lord Chief 
Juice Mansfield, conſcious that the paper in queſ- 
tion contained no treaſonable or libellous matter, 
and that the ſevereſt parts of it, however painful 
to the King or offenſive to his ſervants, were 
ſtrictiy true, would fain have reſtricted the jury 
to the finding of ſpecial facts, which, as to guilty 
or not guilty, were merely indifferent. This par- 
ticular motive, combined with his general purpoſe 
to contract the power of juries, will account for 
the charge he delivered in. Woodfalls trial. He 
told the jury, in ſo many words, that they had 
nothing to determine, except the fact of printing 
and pub Hing, and whether or no the blanks, or 
 innuendoes were filled up in the informa- 
tion ;—but that, whether the defendant had com- 
mitted a crime, or not, was no matter of confide- 
ration to twelve men, who yet, upon their oaths, 
were to pronounce their peer guilty, or not guilty. 
bench, and find it ſupported by a laboured train 
of ſophiſtry, which a plain underſtanding is un- 
able to follow, and which an unlearned jury, how- 
ever it may ſhock their reaſon, cannot be ſuppoſed 
qualified to refute, can it be wondered that they 
ſhould return a verdiQ, perplexed, abſurd, or im- 
perfeQ ?—Lord Mansfield has not yet explained to 
the world, why he accepted of a verdict, which 
the court afterwards ſet aſide as illegal, and which, 
as it took no notice of the innmuendoes, did not even 
eorreſpond with his own charge. If he had known 
his 
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his duty he ſhould ha ve ſent the jury back 1 
ſpeak adviſedly, and am well aſſured that no lawyer, 
of character in Weſtminſter-hall, will eontradict 
me. To ſhew the falſchood of Lord Mansfield's 
doctrine, it is not neceſlary to enter into the me- 
rits of the paper, which produced the trial. If 
every line of it were treaſon, his charge to the 
jury would ſtill be falſe, abſurd, illegal, and un- 
conſtitutional, If I tated the merits of my letter 
to the King, I ſhould imitate Loxpd MansFitiD, 
and TRAVEL OUT OF THE RECORD. Vin 
law 


"© ah mats oe eee Zak 
Fam on the eleventh of December, 1770, is taken with 
R A  — ——C——E 

bere. My Lords, The verdi&, given in Woodfall's trial, was 
* guilty of printing and publiſhing ONLY ; upon which two moti- 
< ons were made in court „ne, in arreſt of judgment, by the de- 
<< ſendant's council, grotidded upon the ambiguity of the verdi& ;— 
« the other, by the council for the crown, for a rule upon the de- 
<< ſendant, to ſhew cauſe, hy the verdict ſhould not be entered up 
« according to the legal import of the words. On both motions, a 
« rule was granted, and ſoon after the matter was n:gued before the 
* ence —— The noble judge, when he delivered the 
opinion of the court upon the verdict, went regularly through the 
„ whole of the proceedings at , Prins, us well the cvidence that 
4 had been given, as his own charge to the jury. This 
„ would have been very proper, had « motion been mae of either 
«+ fide for a new trial, becai ſe either a verdict given contrary to evi- 
* dence, or an improper charge by the judge at NMH. s, ig held 
* to be « ſufficient ground for granting « new trial. But when a 
* motion is made in arreſt of judgment, or for eſtabliſhing the ver- 
dict, by entering it up according to the legal import of the words, 
« it muſt be on the ground of ſomething appearing os the face of 
« the record; and the court, in confidering whether the verdi& 
« ſhall be eſtabliſhed or not, are ſo confined to the recerd, that they 
* cannot take notice of any thing that does not appear on the face 
R 
* The 
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lew. and. reaſon ſpeak plainly, we do not want au 
thority. to direct our underſtandinga. Yet, for the 
Honour of the profeſſion, I am content to oppoſe 
one lawyer to another, eſpecially when it happens 
that the King's Attorney General has virtually diſ- 
meant to inſure ſucceſs to the proſecution. The 
opinion of. the plaintiff's council, (however it may 
be otherwiſe inſignificant) is weighty in the ſcale of 
the defendant. My Lord Chief Fuflice De Grey, 
who. filed the information ex officre, is directly with 
me. If he had concurred in Lord Mangfield's doc- 
trine, the trial muſt have been a very ſhort one. 
The facts were either admitted by WordfalPs coun- 
cil, or eaſily proved to the fatisfaQtion of the jury. 
But Mr. De Grey, far from thinking he ſhould ac- 
quit himſelf of his duty by barely proving the 
facts, entered largely, and I confeſs not without 
ability, into the demerits of the paper, which he 
called 4 ſeditious libel. He dwelt but lightly upon 
thoſe points, which, (according to Lord Mansfield) 
were the only matter of conſideration to the jury. 
The criminal intent, the libelous matter, the per- 
meious tendency of the paper itſelf, were the to- 
Pics, on which he principally infiſted, and of which, 
for more: than an hour, he tortured his faculties to 
convince We jury. E he agreed in opinion with 
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| Lord Mangßeld, his diſcourſe was impertinent, ri- 
diculous, and unreaſonable. But, underſtanding 
che law as I do, what he ſaid was at leaſt conſiſt» 
ent and to the purpoſe. 

Ir any honeſt man ſhould ſtill be inclined to leave 
the conſtruction of libels to the court, I would in- 
treat him to conſider what a dreadful complication 
of hardſhips he impoſes upon his fellow - ſubject.— 
In the. firſt place, the proſecution commences by 
information of an officer of the crown, not by the 
regular conſtitutional mode of indiãt ment before a 
grand jury.—As the fact is uſually admitted, or in 
general can eaſily be proved, the office of the pet- 
ty jury is nugatory.— The court then judges of the 
nature and extent of the offence, and determines 
ad arbitrium, the quantum of the puniſhment, from 
a ſmall fine to a heavy one, to repeated whipping, 
to pillory, and unlimited impriſonment. Cutting 
off ears and noſes might ſtill be inflicted by a reſo- 
lute judge; but I will be candid enough to ſuppoſe 
that penalties,” ſo apparently ſhocking to humanity, 
would not be hazarded in theſe times.—In all other 
criminal proſecutions, the jury decides upon the 
fact and the crime in one word, and the court pro- 
NOUNCES a certais ſentence, which is the ſentence of 
the law, not of the judge. If Lord Mangsfield's 
doctrine be received, the jury muſt either find a 
verdi@ of acquittal, contrary to evidence, (which, 
can conceive, might be done by very conſcienti- 
ous men, rather than truſt a fellow creature to 
Lord Mansfield's mercy) or they muſt leave to the 
court two offices, never but in this inſtance united, 
of finding guilty, and awarding puniſhment. 


Bur, 
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Bor, ſays this honeſt Lord Chief Fuſtice, If 
the paper be not criminal, the defendant,” (tho* 
found guilty- by his peers) is in no danger, for he 
% may move the court in arreſt of judgment. 
n but who is to determine up- 
on the motion ?—Is not the court ſtill to decide, 
whether j ſhall be entered up or not; and 
is not the defendant this way as effectually deprived 
of judgment by his peers, as if he were tried in a 
court of civil law, or in the chambers of- the inqui- 
ſition ? It is you, my Lord, who then try the 
crime, not the jury. As to the probable effect of 
the motion in arreſt of judgment, I ſhall only ob- 
ſerve, that no rea ſonable man would be ſo eager to 
poſſeſs himſelf of the invidious power of inflicting 
puniſhment, if he were not predetermined to make 
uſe of it. 
| Acain;—We are told that judge and jury have 
a diſtinct office ; that the jury is to find the fact, 
and the judge to deliver the law. De jure reſpon- 
dent judices, de ſacto jurati. The dictum is true, 
though not in the ſenſe given to it by Lord Mans- + 
feld. The jury are undoubtedly to determine the 
fact, that is, whether the defendant did or did not 
commit the crime-charged againſt him. The judge 
pronounces the ſentence annexed by law to that fact 
ſo found; and if, in the courſe. of the trial, any 
quia of few ariſes, both the council and the 
jury muſt, of neceſſity, appeal to the judge, and 
leave it to his deciſion. An exception, or plea. in 
bar may be allowed by the court; but, when iflue 
is joined, and the jury have received their charge, 
it is not poſſible, in the nature of things, for them 
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to ſeparate the law from the fact, unleſs they think 
proper to return a ſpeciel verdict. 
IT has alſo been alledged that, although a com- 
mon jury are ſufficient to determine a plain matter 
of fact, they are not qualified to ng the 
meaning, or to judge of the tendency of a ſeditious 
libel. In anſwer to this objection, (which, if well 
founded, would prove nothitig us to the ftrid right 
of returning a general verdict) 1 might {a Le 
he teeth fad allies. Engliſhmen of 
from with jaries are c . avs f 
terate as, (to ſerve a particular purpoſe) they are 
now repreſented. Or, admitting the fact, let a 
ſpecial jury be ſummoned in all caſes of difficulty 
and importance, and the is removed. 
But the truth is, that if a paper, fu to be a 
libel upon government, be ſp obſcurely worged, 
that twelve common men cavnot poſſibly ſee the 
ſeditious meaning and tendency of it, it is in effect 
no libel.” It cannot inflame the minds of the peo- 
ple, nor alienate their affeQions from government; 
for they no more underſtand what it means, than 
if it were publiſhed in a language unknown to 
1 
Pro the whole matter, it appears, to my un- 
derſtanding, clear beyond a doubt, that if, in any 
for a ſeditious libel, the jury 


future 
ſhould bring in a verdi& of acquittal not warrant- 
ed by the evidence, it will be owing to the falſe 


and abſurd doctrines laid down by Lord Mansfi-1d. 
Diſguſted at the odious artifices made uſe of by the 
Judge to miſlead and perplex them, guarded againſt 
his ſophiſtry, and convinced of the falſchood of his 
Vor. I. "2 aſſertions, 


aſſertions, they may perhaps determine to thwart 
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of Le Mansfield upon the integrity of juries.— 
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turn to the uſe, which has been made of it in the 
Nariosar reſlections, I confeſs, are not juſti- 
fed in theory, nor upon any general 


To know bow well they are deſerved, and- how 
juſtly they have been applied, we miſt have the 
evidence of facts before us. We malt be conver- 
fant with the Scots in private life, and obſerve their 


indefatigable ſmile, the perſevering affiduity, 
the everlaſting profeſſion of a diſcreet and moderate 
reſentment. If the inſtance were not too impor- 
tant for an experiment, it might not be atnils to 
confide a little in their antegraty,—Without any 
abſtra ct reaſoning upon cauſes and effects, we thall 
ſoon be convinced by experience, that the Scots, 
tranſplanted from their own cbuntry, are always a 
diſtin& and ſeparate body from the people who re- 
ceive them. In other ſettlements, they only love 
themſelves ;—in England, they cordially love thetri- 
ſelves, and as cordially hate their neighbours. For 
the remainder of their good qualities, I muſt ap- 
peal to the reader's obſervation, une he wilf gc- 
cept of my Lord Barriagton's authority. In a let- 
ter to the late Lird Afcicodbe, publiſhed by MF. 
Lee, he expreſſes hiniſelf with a truth and iccuraty 
not very con in his 16tdfhip*s lucdbratiois.— 
«« And Cockbürne, Ele nioft of his cure, is 


*< as abje& to thoſe above him, 45 he is wifolent tu 
* thoſe below Mn.“ im; far from mein 16 
impeach the articles of the union. If the true ſpi- 
. we 

2 ſhould 
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mould not ſee ſuch a multitude of Scotch common- 
ers in the lower houſe, as repreſentatives of En- 
gliſh boroughs, while not a ſingle Scotch borough 
is ever repreſented by an Engliſhman. We ſhould 
not fee Engliſh peerages given to Scotch ladies, or 
to the elder ſons of Scotch peers, and the number 
of fixteen doubled and trebled by a ſcandalous eva- 
fron of the act of union.—If it ſhould ever be 
thought adviſable to diſſolve an act, the violation 
or obſervance of which is invariably directed by 
the advantage and intereſt of the Scots, I ſhall ſay 
very ſincerely with Sir Edward Coke. % When 
«« poor England ſtood alone, and had not the ac- 
«« ceſs of another kingdom, and yet hag more and 
as potent enemies as it now hath, yet the King 
* of Ez prevailed.” 

Sous opinion may now be expected from me 
upon a pojnt of equal delicacy to the writer, and 
to the er. When the character of the 
chief is in queſtion, more muſt be un- 
derſtood, than may ſafely be expreſſed. If it be 
really a of pur conſtitution, and not a mere 
diflum of the law, that the King can do no wrong, 
it is not the only inſtance, in the wiſeſt of human 
inſtitytions, where theory is at variance with prac- 
tice.—That the ſovereign of this. country is not 
amenable to any form of trial, known yo the laws, 
is unqueſtionable. But exemption from. puniſh- 
ment is 4 ſingular privilege annexed to the royal 
en excludes the poſſibility of 
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part; far from thinking that the King 

wrong, far from ſuffering myſelf U 
impoſed upon by the language of forrhs in oppoſi- 
tion to the fubſtantial evidence of truth, if it were 


** ne and anſwers no bne putpoſe of real 
+: power, profit, or perſonal ſatisfEtion to You ? 
With the greateſt revenue of 

© any prince in Europe, have we not ſeen You 

* reduced to ſuch vile, and ſordid diſtreſſes, as 

© would have conducted any other man to à pri- 

« ſon ?—With 4 great military, and the greateſt 

* naval power in the known world, have not fo- 

© * reign nations repeatedly inſiſted You with im- 
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* punity ?—ls it not notorious that the vaſt reve- 
* nues, extorted from the labour and induſtry of 
your ſuhjects, and given you to do honour to 
« Yourſelf and te the nation, are diſſipated in cor- 
* rupting their ſentatives ?—Are You a prince 
«« of the Houſe of Hanover, and do You exclude 
all the leading Whig families from your coun- 
db Do you profeſs to govern according to 
Law, and is it conſiſtent with that profeſſion, to- 


men only, who, though now perhays detached 
en the deſperate cauſe of the Pretender, are 

*« marked in this country by ay hereditary attach- 
«« onent to kigh and apbitrary principles of govern. 
*© ment ?—Are you ſo jnfatuated. as to take the 
* ſenſe of your people from the repreſentation of 
<< ouſly hired to ſurround your coach, or ſtationed 
7 a Grate ?—And i Lew are, in reality, that 
A ſuppoſe You to be, is it any an- 
A te ſay that, among your 
, domeſtics You are good-humoured, — that to one 
<< lady You are faithful that to Your children 
** You are i ?——Sir, the man, who ad- 
. drefies You in theſe terms is your belt friend. 
* He would, willingly hazard his life in defence of 
© obje, weld fi mer Von how poſſible it is 
* for a of England, by the nobleſt moans, 
to be the moſt abſolute prince in Europe, You 
nnen who perſuade 
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* You to aim at power without right, E 
* think it ſlattery to tell I on that the char 
King diſſolves the natural relation between guilt 
— that than i «aun 
© a DO A Gs ate 
. 
acceſs to the , | 
ws ome ray apr 3 
is our only reſource. I will command an av 
F 
excluded. This glorious privilege may be a fecu- 
the King, as well as a reſource to his peo 
= 1 no ſtar- chamber, ay 
vil war, and ſaved him — 4 pan 
I am no friend to the doctrine of 3 
whatever has been once done, may y 
OO —  _—_ 
applicable to the ſubject m__y vir kh 
whoſe eſſay on the Engliſh conſtitution beg 
to recommend to the public, as a performance, 
and ingenious. 
N whoever — 
the princi 
— — 


4 man 
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« man to the opinion of his fellow-creatures, will 
4 not heſitate to affirm that, if it were poſſible for 
*« the liberty of the preſs to exiſt in a deſpotic go- 
« yernment, and, (what is not leſs difficult) for it 
* to exiſt without changing the conſtitution, this 
4 liberty of the preſs would alone form a counter- 
<4 poiſe to the power of the prince. If, for exam- 
« ple, in an empire of the Eaſt, a ſanctuary could 
44 be found, which, rendered reſpectable by the 
« ancient religion of the people, might inſure ſafe- 
4 ty to thoſe, who ſhould bring thither their ob- 
« ſervations of any kind ; and that, from thence, 
4 printed papers ſhould iſſue, which, under a cer- 
<c tain ſeal, might be equally reipeQed ; and which, 
« in their daily appearance, ſhould examine and 
<« freely diſcuſs, the conduct of the Cadis, the 
% Baſhaws, the Vizir, the Divan, and the Sultan 
< himſelf, that would introduce immediately ſome 


* degree of liberty.“ 
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LETTER I 


ADDRESSED TO THE PRINTER OF THE 
PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 


SIR, 21 January, 1769. 
ſubmiſſion of a free people to the execu- 
tive authority of is no more than 
a compliance with laws, which they themſelves have 
enacted. While the national honour is firmly main- 
tained abroad, and while juſtice is impartially admi- 
niſtered at home, the obedience of the ſubject will 
be voluntary, chearful, and I might almoſt ſay unli- 
mited. A nation is grateful even for the 
preſervation of its rights, and willingly extends the re- 
ſpect due to the office of a good prince into an affection 
for his perſon. Loyalty, in the heart and underſtand- 
ing of an Engliſhman, is a rational attachment to the 
guardian of the laws. Prejudices and paſſion have 
ſometimes carried it to a criminal length ; and, what- 
ever foreigners may imagine, we know that Engliſh- 
men have erred as much in a miſtaken zeal for parti- 
cular perſons and families, as they ever did in defence 
of what they thought moſt dear and intereſting to 
themſelves. 
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Ir naturally fills us with reſentment, ta ſee fuck 
a temper infulted and abuſed. In reading the hiſtory 
of a free people, whoſe rights have been invaded, we 
are intereſted in their cauſe. Our own tell 
us how long they ought to have ſubmitted, and at 
what moment it would have been treachery to them- 
ſelves not to have reſiſted. How much warmer will 
be our reſentment, if experience ſhould bring the 
fatal example home to ourſelves 
Tux ſituation of this country is alarming erough 
to rouſe the attention of every man, who pretends to 
a concern for the public welfare. Appearances juſ- 
tafy ſuſpicion ; and, when the, ſafety of a nation is at 
fake, ſuſpicion: is a juſt ground of enquiry. Let us 
enter into it with candour and decency. Reſpect is 
due to the ſtation of miniſters ; and, if a reſolution 
mult be atla$ taken, there is none ſo likely to be ſup- 
ported with firmneſs, as that which bas been adopted 
with, moderation. 
Tun ruin or proſperity of a ſtate depends ſo much 
upon the adminiſtration of its government, that, to 
be acquainted. with the merit of a miniſtcy, we need 
only obſerve the condition of the people. If we fee 
them. obedient to the laws, proſperous in their in- 
duſtry, united. gt home, and reſpected abroad, we 
may reaſonably prefume that their affairs are conduQ- 
ed by men of experience, abilities and virtue. If, on 
the contrary, we ſee an univerial ſpirit of diſtruſt 
and diſſatiafa ion, a rapid decay of trade, diſſenſions 
in all parts of the empire, and a total: loſs of reſpe& 
in the eyes of foreign powers, we may pronounce, 
without heſitation, that the government of that coun- 
try is weak, diſtraQed, and corrupt. The multitude, 
in 
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in all countries, are patient to a certain point. | Ul, 
uſage may rouſe their indignation, and hurry the 
into exceſſes, but the original fault is in government. 
Perhaps there never was an inſtance of a change, in 
the circumftances and temper of a whole nation, fo 
fudden and extraordinary as that which the miſcon- 
duct of miniſters has, within theſe few years, pro- 
duced in Great Britain. When our gracious ſove- 
reign aſcended the throne, we were a flouriſhing and 
a contented people. If the perſonal victues of a king 
could have inſured the happineſs of his ſubje &, the 
ſcene could not have altered ſo entirely as it has done. 
The idea of uniting all parties, of trying all charae- 
ters, and diſtributing the offices of ſtate by rotation, 
was gracious and benevolent to an extream, though 
it has not yet produced the many ſalutary effeQs 
which were intended by it. To ſay nathing of the 
wiſdom of ſuch a plan, it undoubtedly aroſe from an 
unbounded goodneſs of heart, in which folly bad no 
hare. It was not a capricious partiality to new faces; 
it was not a natural turn for low intrigue ; nor was 
ir the treacherous amuſement of double and triple ne- 
gotiations. No, Sir, it aroſe from 4 continued 
anxiety, in the pureſt of all poſſible hearts, forthe 
general welfare. Unfortunately for us, the event has 
not been anſwerable to the deſign. After a rapid 
ſucceſſion of changes, we are reduced to that ſtate, 
which hardly any change can mend. Yet there is no 
extremity of, diſtreſs, which of itſelf ought to reduce 
a great nation to diſpair. It is not the. diſorder but 
the phyſician 3—t is not a cafual concurrence of ca- 

lamitous 
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lamitous circumſtance, it is the pernicious hand of 
government, which alone can make a whole people 
deſperate. 

WiTHouT much political ſagacity, or any ex- 
traordinary depth of obſervation, we need only mark 
how the principal departments of the ſtate are be- 
ſtowed, and look no farther for the true cauſe of e- 
very miſchief that befals us. 

Tux finances of a nation, ſinking under its debts 
and expences, are committed to a young nobleman 
already ruined at play. Introduced to act under the 
auſpices of Lord Chatham, and left at the head of 
affairs by that nobleman's retreat; he became miniſter 
by accident; but deſerting the principles and pro- 
feſſions, which gave him a moment's popularity, we 
ſee him, from every honourable engagement to the 
public, an apoſtate by deſign. As for buſineſs, the 
world yet knows nothing of his talents or reſolution z 
unleſs a wayward, wavering inconſtancy be a mark 
of genius, and caprice a demonſtration of ſpirit. It 
may be ſaid perhaps, that it is his grace's province, 
as ſurely it is his paſſion, rather to diſtribute than to 
fave the public money, and that while Lord North 
is Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Firſt Lord of 
the Treaſury may be as thoughtleſs and extravagant 


The Duke of * eat 
an engagement to ſupport the Marquis of Rockingham's adminiſftrati- 
on. He reſigned however in à little time, under preterice that he 
could not act without lord Chatham, nor bear to ſee Mr. Wilkes aban- 
doned; but that under lord Chatham be would act in eny office. 
This was the ſignal of Lord Reckingham*s-diſmifion. When Lord 
Chatham came in, the Duke poſſeſſion of the Treaſury. Reader, 
mark the conſequence | — | 
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as he pleaſes. I hope however he will not rely too 
much on the fertility of Lord North's genius for ſi- 
nance. His lordſhip is yet to give us the firſt proof 
of his abilities : It may be candid to ſuppoſe that he 
has hitherto voluntarily concealed his talents; intend- 
ing perhaps to aſtoniſh the world, when welealt ex- 
peR it, with a knowledge of trade, a choice of ex- 
pedients, anda depth of reſources, equal to the neceſ- 
ſities, and far beyond the hopes of his country. He 
muſt now exert the whole power of his capacity, if 
he would wiſh us to forget, that, fince he has been 
in office, 'no plan has been formed, no ſyſtem adher- 
ed to, nor any one important meaſure adopted for the 
relief of public credit. If his plan for the ſervice of 
the current year be not irrecoverably fixed on, let 
me warn him ſeriouſly of conſequences before he ven- 
tures to increaſe the public debt. Outraged and 
oppreſſed as we are, this nation will not bear, after 
a fix years peace, to ſee new millions borrowed, 
without an eventual diminution of debt, or reduc- 
tion of intereſt. The attempt might rouſe a ſpirit 
of reſentment, which might reach beyond the ſa- 
crifice of a miniſter. As to the debt upon the civil 
liſt, the people of England expect that will not be 
paid without a ſtrict enquiry how it was incurred. 
If it muſt be paid by parliament, let me adviſe the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to think of ſome bet- 
ter expedient than a lottery. To ſupport an expenſive 
war, or in circumſtances of abſolute neceſſity, a lot- 
tery may perhaps be allowable ; but, beſides that is 
at all times the very worſt way of raiſing money up- 
on the people, r 
nity to have the debts of a King provided for, like 
; the 
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the repairs of r or a decayed hoſ- 
The of the King's affairs in the 
ſe of Commons cannot be more diſgraced than it 
has been. *A leading miniſter repeatedly called 
down for abſolute ignorance ;—ridiculous motions 
ridiculouſly withdrawn ;—deliberate plans diſconcert- 
ed, and a week's preparation of graceful oratory loſt 
in a moment, give us ſome, though not adequate 
idea of Lord North's abilities and in- 
fuence. Yet before he had the misfortune of be- 
ing Chancellor of the Exchequer, he was neither an 
object of deriſion to his enemies, nor of melancholy 
Pity to his friends. 
A $£$1E6 of inconſiſtent meaſures has alienated the 
colonies from their duty as ſubjeQs, and from their 
natural affection to their common country. When 
Mr. Grenville was placed at the head of the Treaſu- 
ry, he felt the impoſſibility of Great Britain's ſup- 
porting ſuch an eſtabliſhment as her former ſucceſſes 
had made indiſpenſible, and at the ſame time of 
giving any ſenſible relief to foreign trade, and to the 
weight of the public debt. He thought it equitable, 
that thoſe parts of the empire, which had benefited 
moſt by the expences of the war, ſhould contribute 
ſomething to the expences of the peace, and he had 
no doubt of the conſtitutional right veſted in par- 
Lament to raiſe the contribution. But, unfortunately 
for this country, Mr. Grenville was at any rate to be 
diſtreſſed becauſe he was miniſter, and Mr. Pitt + 
and Lord Camden were to be the patrons of Ameri- 
ca, becauſe they were in oppoſition. Their decla- 
* This happened frequently to poor Lord North. 
+ Yet Juni: has been called the partizan of Lord Chatham! 
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ration gave ſpirit and argument to the colonies, and 
while perhaps they meant no more than a ruin of 2 
miniſter, they in effect divided one half of the empire 
from the other. 

Ux DER one adminiſtration the ſtamp act is made: 
under the ſecond it is repealed ; under the third, in 
ſpite of all experience, a new mode of taxing the co- 
lonies is invented, and a queſtion revived, which 
ought to have been buried in oblivion. In theſe 
circumſtances a new office is eſtabliſhed for the bu- 
ſineſs of the plantations, and the Earl of Hilliborough 
called forth at a molt critical ſeaſon to govern Ameri- 
ca. The choice at leaſt announced to us a man 
of ſuperiot capacity and knowledge. Whether he be 
ſo or not, let his diſpatches as far as they have ap- 
peared, let his meaſures as far as they have operated, 
determine for him, In the former we have ſeen 
ftrong aſſertions without proof, declamation without 
argument, and violent cenſures without dignity or 
moderation; but neither corre &tneſs in the compoſi- 
tion, nor judgment in the deſign. As for his mea- 
ſures, let it be remembered, that he was called upon 
to conciliate and unite; and that, when he entered 
into office, the moſt refractory of the colonies were 
ſtill diſpoſed to proceed by the conſtitutional methods 
of petition and remonſtrance. Since that period 
they have been driven into exceſſes little ſhort of re- 
bellion. Petitions have been hindered from reach- 
ing the throne ; and the continuance of one of the 
principal aſſemblies reſted upon an arbitrary condi- 
tion“, which, conſidering the temper they were in, 


That they ſhould retra®: one of their reſolutions, and eraſe the 
it 
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it was impoſſible they ſhould comply with, and which 
would have availed nothing as to the general queſtion, 
if it had been complied with. So violent, and I be- 
lieve I may call it ſo unconſtitutional an exertion of 
the prerogative, to ſay nothing of the weak, injudi- 
cious terms in which it was conveyed, gives us as 
humble an opinion of his lordſhip's capacity, as it 
does of his temper and moderation. While we are 
at peace with other nations, our military force may 
perhaps be ſpared to ſupport the Earl of Hillſbo- 
rough's meaſures in America. Whenever that force 
ſhall be neceſſarily withdrawn or diminiſhed, the 
diſmiſſion of ſuch a miniſter will neither conſole us 
for his imprudence, nor remove the ſettled reſent- 
ment of a people, who, complaining of an act of 
the legiſlature, are outraged by an unwarrantable 
ſtretch of prerogative, and, ſupporting their claims 
by argument, are inſulted with declamation. 
DzawinG lots would be a prudent and reaſonable 
method of appointing the officers of ſtate, compared 
to a late diſpoſitioh of the ſecretary's office. Lord 
Rochford was acquainted with the affairs and tem- 
per of the ſouthern courts: Lord Weymouth was 
equally qualified for e ither department“. By what 
unaccountable caprice has it happened, that the 
latter, who pretends to no experience whatſoever, 
15 removed to the moſt important of the two depart- 
ments, and the former by preference placed in an 
office, where his experience can be of no uſe to him ? 
* It was pretended that the Earl of Rochford, while ambaſſador in 
France, had quarrelled with the duke of Choiſeuit, and that therefore 


he was appointed to the Northern department, out of compliment to 
the French miniſter. | 
Lord 
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Lord Weymouth had diſtinguiſhed himſelf in his 
firſt employment by a ſpirited, if not judicious con- 
duct. He had animated the civil magiſtrate be- 
yond the tone of civil authority, and had directed 
the operations of the army to more than military 
execution. Recovered from the errors of his 
youth, from the diſtraction of play, and the be- 
witching ſmiles of Burgundy, behold him exerting 
the whole ſtrength of his clear, untlouded faculties, 
in the ſervice of the crown. It was not the heat 
of midnight exceſſes, nor ignorance of the laws, 
nor furious ſpirit of the houſe of Bedford : No, 
Sir, when this reſpeQable miniſter interpoſed his 
authority between the magiſtrate, and the people, 
and ſigned the mandate, on which, for aught he 
knew, the lives of thouſands depended, he did it 
from the deliberate motion of his heart, ſupported 
by the beſt of his judgment. 

IT has lately been a faſhion to pay a compliment 
to the bravery and generoſity of the commander in 
chief “, at the expence of his underſtanding. They 
who love him leaſt make no queſtion of his cou- 
rage, while his friends dwell chiefly on the facility 
of his diſpoſition, Admitting him to be as brave 
as a total abſence of all feeling and reflection can 
make him, let us ſee what fort of merit he derives 
from the remainder of his character. If it be ge- 
nerofity to accumulate in his own perſon and fami- 
ty a number of lucrative employments ; to provide, 

at the public expence, for every creature that bears 
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the name of Manners ; and, neglecting the merit 
and ſervices of the reft of the army, to heap pro- 
motions upon his favourites and dependants, the 
preſent commander in chief is the moſt generous 
man alive, Nature has been ſparing of her gifts 
to this noble lord ; but where birth and fortune are 
united, we expo2 the noble pride and independence 
of a man of ſpirit, not the ſervile, humiliating 
complaiſance of a courtier. As to the goodneſs of 
his heart, if a proof of it be taken from the faci- 
lity of never refuſing, what concluſion fhall we 
draw from the indecency of never performing ? 
And if the diſcipline of the army be in any degree 
preſerved, what thanks are due to a man, whoſe 
cares, notoriouſly confined to filling up vacancies, 
have degraded the, office of commander in chicf 
into a broker of commiſſions ! 

Wir reſpe&t to the navy, I ſhall only ſay, 
that this country is ſo highly indebted to Sir Ed- 
ward Hawke, that no expence ſhould be ſpared to 
ſecure to him an honourable and affluent retreat. 

Tux pure and impartial adminiſtration of juſtice 
is perhaps the firmeſt bond to ſecure a chearful ſub- 
miſſion of the people, and to engage their affec- 
tions to government. It is not ſufficient that que{- 
tions of private right or wrong are juſtly decided, 
nor that judges are ſuperior to the vileneſs of pe- 
cuniary corruption. Jefferies himſelf, when the 
court had no intereſt, was an upright judge. A 
court of juſtice may be ſubject to another ſort of 
bias, more important and pernicious, as it reaches 
beyond the intereſt of individuals, and affefts the 


whole 
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hole community. A judge under the influence 
of government, may be honeſt enough in the de- 
ciſion of private cauſes, yet a traitor to the public. 
When a victim is marked out by the miniftry, this 
judge will offer himſelf to perferm the factifice. 
He will not ſcruple to proſtitute his dignity, and 
betray the ſanctity of his office, whenever an ar- 
bitrary point is to be carried for government, or the 
reſentment of a court to be gratified. | 

Tnzsz principles and proceedings; odious and 
contemptible as they are, in effect are no leſs inju- 
dicious. A wiſe and generons people are rouſed 
by every appearance of oppreſſi ve, unconftitution- 
al meaſures, whether thoſe meaſures are ſup 
only by the power of government, or maſked un- 
der the forms of a court of juſtice. Pradence and 
ſelf-preſervation will oblige the moſt moderate dif-' 
poſitions to make a common cauſe, even with a man 
whoſe conduct they cenfure, if they fee him per- 
ſecuted in a way, which the real ſpirit of the laws 
will not juſtify. The facts, on which theſe re- 
marks are founded, are too notorious to require an 
application. 

Tails, Sir, is the detail. In one view behold a 
nation overwhelmed with debt; her revenues waſt- 
ed; her trade declining ; the aFeRtions of her co- 
lonies alienated ; the duty of the magiſtrate tranſ- 
ferred to the ſoldiery; a gallant army, which ne- 
ver fought unwillingly but againſt their fellow fub- 
jets, mouldering away for want of the direction 
of a man of common abilities and ſpirit; and, in 
the laſt inſtance, the adminiſtration of juſtice be- 
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come odious and ſuſpe&ed to the whole body/of + 


the people. This deplorable ſcene admits of but 
one addition—that we are governed by counſels, 
from which a reaſonable man can expect no reme- 
dy but poiſon, no relief but death. 

Ir, by the immediate interpoſition of Provi- 
dence, it were poſſible for us to eſcape a criſis ſo 
full of terror and deſpair, poſterity will not be- 
lieve the hiſtory of the preſent times. They will 
either conclude that our diſtreſſes were imaginary, 
or that we had the good fortune to be governed by 
men of acknowledged integrity and wiſdom : they 
will not believe it poſſible that their anceſtors could 
have ſurvived, or recovered from ſo deſperate 2 
condition, while a Duke of Grafton was Prime 

Miniſter, a Lord North Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, a Weymouth and a Hillſborough Secretaries 
of State, a Granby Commander in Chief, and a 
Mansfield chief criminal Judge of the kingdom. 

JUNIUS 


GETTITHER KE 


TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVER- 
TISER, 


SIN, 26 January, 1769. 
HE kingdom ſwarms with ſuch numbers of 
felonious robbers of private character and 

virtue, that no honeſt or good man is ſafe; eſpeci- 
ally as theſe cowardly baſe aſſa ſſins Rab in the dark, 
without 
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without having the courage to ſign their real names 
to their malevolent and wicked productions. A 
writer, who ſigns himſelf Junius, in the Public 
Advertiſer of the 21ſt inſtant, opens the deplora- 
ble ſituation of his country in a very affecting man- 
ner; with a pompous parade of his candour and 
decency, he tells us, that we ſee diſſentions in all 
Parts of the empire, an univerſal ſpirit of diftruſt 
and diſſatisfaction, and a total iofs of reſpect to- 
wards us in the eyes of foreign powers. But this 
writer, with all his boaſted candour, has not told 
us the real cauſe of the evils he ſo pathetically enu- 
merates. I ſhall take the liberty to explain the 
cauſe for him. Junius, and ſuch writers as hin- 
ſelf, occaſion all the miſchief complained of, by 
falſely and maliciouſly traducing the beft charaQers 
in the kingdom. For when our deluded people at 
home, and foreigners abroad, read the poiſonous 
and inflammatory libels that are daily publiſhed 
with impunity, to vilify thoſe who are any way 
diſtinguiſhed by their good qualities and eminent 
virtues : when they find no notice taken of, or re- 
ply given to theſe flanderous tongues and pens, 
their concluſion 15, that both the miniſters and the 
nation have been fairly deſcribed ; and they act 
accordingly. I think it therefore the duty of every 
good citizen to ſtand forth, and endeavour to un- 
deceive the public, when the vileſt arts are made 
uſe of to d:fame and blacken the brighteſt charac- 
ters among us. An eminent author affirms it to 
be almoſt as criminal to hear a worthy man tradu- 
ced, without attempting his juſtification, as to be 

C 3 the 
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the author of the calumny againſt him. For my 
own part, I think it a ſort of miſpriſion of treaſon 
againſt ſociety. No man therefore who knows 
Lord Granby, can poſſibly hear ſo good and great 
a character moſt vilely abuſed, without a warm and 
juſt indignation againſt this Junius, this high-prieſt 
of envy, malice, and all uncharitableneſs, who has 
endeavourcd to ſacrifice our beloved commander in 
chief at the altars of his horrid deities. Nor is 
the injury done to his lordſhip alone, but to the 
whole nation, which may too ſoon feel the con- 
tempt, and conſequently the attacks of our late ene- 
mies, it they can be induced to believe that the 
perion, on whom the ſafety of theſe kingdoms ſo 
much depends, js unequal to his high ſtation, and 
deſtitute of thoſe qualities which form a good ge- 
neral. One would have thought that his lordſhip's 
ſervices in the cauſe of his country, from the bat- 
tle of Culloden to his moſt glorious concluſion of 
the late war, might have. entitled him to common 
reipe& and decency at leaſt ; but this uncandid in- 
decent writer has gone ſo far as to turn one of the 
moſt amiable. men of the age into a ſtupid, un- 
feeling, and ſenſeleſs being ; poſſeſſed indeed of a 
perſonal courage, but void of thoſe eſſential quali- 
ties which diſtinguiſh the commander * the 
common ſoldier. 


A nnz long, uninterrupted, unpartial, I will 


Granby, gives me the right to affirm, that all Ju- 
nius's afleryons are falſe and ſcandalous. Lord 
Granby's coutage, though of the brighteſt and 


moſl 
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moſt ardent kind, is among the loweſt of his nu- 
merous good qualities; he was formed to excel in 
war by nature's liberality to his mind as well as per- 
ſon. Educated and inſtructed by his moſt noble 
father, and a moſt ſpirited as well as excellent ſcho- 
lar, the preſent biſhop of Bangor, he was trained 
to the niceſt ſenſe of honour, and to the trueſt and 
nobleſt ſort of pride, that of never doing or ſuffer- 
ing a mean action. A ſincere love and attachment 
to his king and country, and to their glory, firſt 
impelled him to the ficld, where he never gained 
aught but honour. He impaired, through his 
bounty, his own fortune; for his bounty, which 
this writer would in-vain depreciate, is founded 
upon the nobleſt of the human affections, it flows 
from a heart melting to goodneſs from the moſt re- 
fined humanity. Can a man, who 1s deſcribed as 
unfeeling, and void of reflection, be conſtantly 
employed in ſeeking proper objects on whom to- ex- 
erciſe thoſe glorious virtues of compaſſion and ge- 
neroſity ? The diſtreſſed officer, the ſoldier, the 
widow, the orphan, and a long liſt beſides, know 
that vanity has no ſhare in his frequent donations ; 
he gives, becauſe he feels their diftrefſes. Nor has 
he ever been rapacious with one hand to be bounti- 
ful with the other; yet this uncandid Junius would 
inſinuate, that the dignity of the commander in 
chief is depraved into the baſe office of a commit- 
ſion broker; that is, Lord Granby bargains for 
the ſale of commiffions ; for it muft have this mean- 
ing, if it has any at all. But where is the man 
liviag who can juſtly charge his lordſhip with ſuch 
| 4 mean 
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mean practices? Why does not Junius produce 
him him ? Junius knows that he has no other means of 
wounding this hero, than from ſome miſſile wea- 
pon, ſhot from an obſcure corner: He ſeeks, as 
all ſuch deſamatory writers do, 


ſpargere voces 
In Vulgum ambiguas 


to raiſe ſuſpicion in the minds of the people. But 
I hope that my countrymen will be no longer im- 
poſed upon by artful and deſigning men, or by 
wretches, who, bankrupts in buſineſs, in fame, 
and in fortune, mean nothing more than to involve 
this country in the ſame common ruin with them - 
ſelves. Hence it is, that they are conſtantly aim- 
ing their dark and too often fatal weapons againſt 
thoſe who ſtand forth as the bulwark of our nation- 
al ſafety. Lord Granby was too conſpicuous a 
mark not to be their object. He is next attacked 
for being urfaithful to his promiſes and engage- 
ments: Where are Junjys's proofs ? A I 
could give ſome inſtances, where a breach of pr 
miſe would be à virtue, eſpecially in the we of 
thoſe who would pervert the open, unſuſpeQing 
mements of convivial mirth, into fly, infidious ap- 
plications for preferment, or party ſyſtems, and 
would engeavour to ſurpriſe a good man, who can- 
not bear to ſee any one leave him diffatisficd, into 
unguarded promiſes. Lord Granby” s attention to 
his own family and relations is called ſelfiſh. Had 
he not attended to them, when fair and juſt oppor- 
- tunities 
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tunities preſented themſelves, I ſhould have thought 
him unfeeling, and void of reſlection indeed. How 
are any man's friends or relations to be provided for, 
but from the influence and protection of the patron ? 
It is unfair to ſuppoſe that Lord Granby's friends 
have not as much merit as the friends of any other 
great man; If he is generous at the public expence, 
as Junius invidiouſly calls it, the public is at no more 
expence for his lordſhip's friends, than it would be 
if any other ſet of men poſſeſſed thoſe offices. The 
charge is ridiculous ! 

THe laſt charge againſt Lord Granby is of a 
moſt ſerious and alarming nature indeed. Junius 
aſſerts, that the army is mouldering away for want 
of the direction of a man of common abilities and 
ſpirit. The preſent condition of the army gives 
the direct lie to his aſſertions. It was never upon a 
more reſpeQable footing with regard to diſcipline, 
and all the eſſentials that can form good ſoldiers. 
Lord Ligonier delivered a firm and noble palladium 
of our ſafeties into Lord Granby's hands, who has 
kept it in the ſame good order in which he received 
it. The ſtricteſt care has been taken to fill up the 
vacant commiſſions, with ſuch gentlemen as have the 
glory of their anceſtors to ſupport, as well as their 
own, and are doubly bound to the cauſe of their king 
and country, from motives of private property, as 
well as public ſpirit. The adjutant-general, who 
has the immediate care of the troops after Lord 
Granby, is an officer that would do great honour in 
any ſervice in Europe, for his correct arrangements, 
good ſenſe and diſcernment upon all occaſions, and 
for a 3 and preciſion which give the moſt 


entire 
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entire ſatisfa ction to all who are obliged to conſult 
him. The reviewing generals, who inſpect the ar- 
my twice a year, have been ſelected with the greateſt 
care, and have anſwered the important truſt repoſed 
in them in the moſt laudable manner. Their re- 
ports of the condition of the army are much more 
to be credited than thoſe of Junius, whom I do ad- 
viſe, to atone for his ſhameful aſperſions, by aſking 
pardon of Lord Granby and the whole kingdom, 
whom he has offended by his abotmjnable ſcandals. 


In ſhort, to turn Junius's own battery againſt him, I 
muſt aſſert, in his own words, that he has given 
ſtrong 


aſſertions without proof, declamation without 
argument, and violent cenfures without dignity or 
moderation. 


WILLIAM DRAPER. 


LETTER m. 


"TO SIR WILLIAM DRAPER, KNIGHT OF THE 
BATH. 8 


SIR, 


OUR defence of Lord Granby does honour to 

the goodneſs of your heart. You feel, as you 
ought to do, for the reputation of your friend, and 
You expreſs yourſelf in the warmeſt language of your 


paſſions. In any other cauſe, I doubt not, you 
would have cautiouſly weighed the conſequences of 
committing your name to the licentious diſcourſes 

and malignant opinions of the world. But here, I 
; | = preſume, 
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preſyme, you thought it would be a breach of friend- - 
ſhip to loſe one moment in conſulting your under- 
— as if an appeal to the public was no more 
than a military coup de main, where a brave man 
has no rules to follow, but the dictates of his con- 
rage. Touched with your generoſity, I freely for- 
give the exceſſes into which it has led you; and, 
far from reſenting thoſe terms of reproach, which, 
conſidering that you are an advocate for decorum, 
you have heaped upon me rather too liberally, I 
place them to the account of an honeſt unreflecting 
indignation, in which your cooler judgment and na- 
tural politencſs had no concern. I approve of the 
ſpirit, with which you have given your name to the 
public; and, if it were a proof of any thing but 
ſpirit, I ſhould have thought myſelf bound to fallow 
your example. I ſhould have hoped that even my 
name might carry ſome authority with it, if I had 
not ſeen how very little weight or conſideration 2 
printed paper receives even from the reſpeQable fig- 
nature of Sir William Draper. 
You begin with a general aſſertion, that writers, 
ſuch as Lam, are the real cauſe of all the public 
evils we complain of. And do you really think, 
Sir William, that the licentious pen of a political 
writer is able to produce ſuch important effects? A 
little calm reflection might have ſhewn you, that na- 
tional calamities. do not ariſe from the deſcription, 
but from the real character and conduct of miniſters. 
To have ſupported your aſſertion, you ſhould have 
proved that the preſent miniſtry arc unqueſtionably 
the beſt and brighteſt characters of the kingdom; 


and that, if the affcQions of the colonies have been 


alicnated, 


} 
: 
. 
: 
! 
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alienated, if Corſica has been ſhamefully abandoned, 
if commerce languiſhes, if public credit is threaten · 
ed with a new debt, and your own Manilla ranſom 
moſt diſhonourably given up, it has all been owing 
to the malice of political writers, who will not ſuffer 
the beſt and brighteſt charaQters (meaning ſtill the 
preſent miniſtry) to take a ſingle right ſtep for the 
honour or intereſt of the nation. But it ſeems you 
were a little tender of coming to particulars. Y our 
conſcience infinuated to you, that it would be pru- 
dent to leave the charaters of Grafton, North, 
Hillſborough, Weymouth, and Mansfield, to ſhift 


for themſelves; and truly, Sir William, the part 


vou have undertaken is at leaſt as much as you are 
equal to. 

WirtrourT diſputing Lord Granby's courage, 
we are yet to learn in what articles of military know- 
ledge nature has been ſo very liberal to his mind. 
if you have ſerved with him; you ought to have 
pointed out ſome inſtances of able diſpoſition and 
well-concerted enterprize, which might fairly be 
attributed to his capacity as a general. It is you, 
Sir William, who make your friend appear aukward 
and ridiculous, by giving him a laced ſuit of tawdry 
qualifications, which nature never intended him to 
wear. 

You ſay, he has acquired nothing but honour in 
the ficld. Is the Ordinance nothing ? Are the Blues 
nothing ? Is the command of the army, with all the 
patronage annexed to it, nothing? Where he got 
theſe nothings I know not; but you at leaſt ought to 
have told us where he deſerved them. 


FE, | 
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As to his bounty, compaſſion, &c. it would have 
been but to little purpoſe, though you had proved alt 
that you have aſſerted. I meddle with nothing but 
his character as commander in chief; and, though L 
acquit him of the baſeneſs of ſelling commiſſions, l 
fill aſſert his military cares have never reached he- 
vond the diſpoſal of vacancies; and I am juſtified 
dy the complaints of the whole army, when I ſay 
that, in this diſtribution, he conſults nothing but 
parliamentary intereſt, or the gratification of his im- 
mediate dependants. As to his ſervile ſubmiſſion 
to the reigning miniſtry, let me aſk, whether he did 
not deſert the cauſe cf the whole army, when he ſuf- 
fered Sir Jeffrey Amherſt to be ſacrificed, and what 
ſhare he had in recalling that officer to the ſervice ? 
did he not betray the juſt intereſt of the army, in 
permitting Lord Percy to have a regiment? And 
does he not at this moment give up all character and 
dignity as a gentleman, in receding from his own re- 
peated declarations in favour of Mr. Wilkes ? 

In the two next articles k think we are agreed. 
You candidly admit, that he often makes ſuch pro- 
miſes as it is a virtue in him to violate, and that 
no man is more aſſiduous to provide for his relati- 
ons at the public expence. I did not urge the laſt 
as an abſolute vice in his diſpoſition, but to prove 
that a careleſs difentereſied ſpirit is no part of his 
character; and as to the other, I deſire it may be 
remembered, that / never deſcended to the inde- 
cency of inquiring into his convivial hours. It is 
you, Sir William Draper, who have taken pains 
to repreſent your friend in the character of a drunk- 
en landlord, who deals out his promiſes as liberally 
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as his liquor, and will ſuffer no man to leave his 
table either ſorrow ful or ſober. None but an inti- 
mate friend, who muſt frequently have ſeen him 
in theſe unhappy, diſgraceful moments could have 
deſcribed him ſo well. | 
THe laſt charge, of the neglect of the army, 
is indeed the moiſt material of all. I am ſorry 10 
tell you, Sir William, that, in this article, your 
firſt fact is falſe, and as there is nothing more pain- 
ful to me than to give a direct contradiQtion to a 
_ gentleman of your appearance, I could wiſh that, 
in your future publications, you would pay a grea- 
ter attention to the truth of your premiſes, before 
you ſuffer your gemus to hurry you to a concluſion. 
Lord Ligonier did not deliver the army (which you, 
in claſſical language, are pleaſed to call a palladium) 
into Lord Granby's hands. It was taken from him 
much againſt his inclination, ſome two or three 
years before Lord Granby was commander in chief. 
As to the ſtate of the army, I ſhould be glad to 
know where. you have received your intelligence. 
Was it in the rooms at Bath, or at your retreat at 
Clifton? The reports of reviewing generals com- 
prehend only a few regiments in England, which, 
as they are immediately under the royal inſpe ction, 
are perhaps in ſome tolerable order. But do you 
know any thing of the troops in the Weſt-Indies, 
the Mediterrancan, and North America, to ſay no- 
thing of a whole army abſolutely ruined in Ire- 
land? Inquire a little into facts, Sir William, be- 
fore you publiſh your next panegyric upon Lord 
Granby, and believe me you will find there is a 
fault 
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tault at head-quarters, which even the acknow- 
ledged care and abilities of the adjutant-general 
cannot correct. 3 

PERMIT me now, Sir William, to addreſs my- 
ſelf perſonally to you, by way of thanks for the 
honeur of your correſpondence. You are by no 
means undeſerving of notice; and it may be of con- 
ſequence even to Lord Granby to have it deter- 
mined, whether or no the man, who has praiſed 
him ſo laviſhly, be himſelf deſerving of praiſe. 
When you returned to Europe, you zealouſly un- 
dertook the cauſe of that gallant army, by whoie 
bravery at Manilla your own fortune had been eſta- 
bliſhed. You complained, you threatened, you 
even appealed to the public in print. By what ac- 
cident did it happen, that in the midſt of all this 
buſtle, and al theſe elamours for juſtice to your 
injured troops, the name of the Manilla ranſom 
was ſuddenly buried in a profound, and, fince that 
time, an uninterrupted filence ? Did the miniſtry 
ſuggeſt any motives to you, ſtrong enough to tempt 
2 man of honour to deſert and betray the cauſe of 
his fellow-ſoldiers ? Was it that bluſhing ribband, 
which is now the perpetual ornament of your per- 
ſon ? Or was it that regiment, which you after- 
wards (a thing unprecedented among foldiers) ſold 
to colonel Giſborne ? Or was it that government, 
the full pay of which you are contented to hold, 
with the half-pay of an Iriſn colonel? And do you 
now, after a retreat not very like that of Scipio, 
preſume to intrud2 yourſelf, unthought-of, un- 
called-for, upon the patience of the public? Are 

your 
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your flatteries of the commander in chief directed 
to another regiment, which you may again diſpoſe 
of on the ſame honourable terms? We know your 
prudence, Sir William, and I ſhould be ſorry to 
— JUNIUS. 


— 


LETTER IV. 
T 0 JUNIUS. 


SIR, 17 February, 1769. 
RECEIVED Junius's favour laſt night; he is 
determined to keep his advantage by the help of 

his maſk ; it is an excellent proteQion, it has ſav- 
ed many a man from an untimely end. But when- 
ever he will be honeſt enough to lay it aſide, avow 
himſelf, and produce the face which has ſo long 
lurked behind it, the world will be able to judge of 
his motives for writing ſuch infamous invectives. 
His real name will diſcover his freedom and inde- 
pendency, or his ſervility to a faction. Diſappoint- 
ed ambition, reſentment for defeated hopes, and 
deſire of revenge, aſſume but too often the ap- 
pearance of public ſpirit ; but be his deſigns wick- 
ed or charitable, Junius ſhould learn that it is poſ- 
ſible to condemn meaſures, without a barbarous 
and criminal outrage againſt men. Junius delights 
to mangle carcaſes with a hatchet ; his language 
and inſtrument have a great connexion with Clare- 
market, and, to do him juſtice, he handles 1:13 


weapon 
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weapon moſt admirably. One would imagine he 
had been taught to throw it by the ſavages of Ame- 
tica, It is therefore high time for me to ſtep in 
once more to ſhield my friend from this mercileſs 
weapon, although I may be wounded in the at- 
tempt. But I muſt firſt aſk Junius, by what for- 
ced analogy and conſtruction the moments of con- 
vivial mirth are made to fignify indecency, a vio- 
lation of engagements, a drunken landlord, and a 
deſire that every one in company ſhould be drunk 
likewiſe ? He muſt have culled all the flowers of 
St. Giles's and Billingſgate to have produced ſuch 
a piece of oratory. Here the hatchet deſcends with 
tenfold vengeance ; but, alas ! it hurts no one but 
its maſter ! For Junius muſt not think to put words 
into my mouth, that ſeem too foul even for his 
own. _ 

Mr friend's political engagements I know not, ſo 
cannot pretend to explain them, or aſſert their con- 
ſiſtency. I know not whether Junius be conſidera- 
ble enough to belong to any party ; if he ſhould be 
ſo, can he affirm that he has always adhered to one 
Gt of mon ack toes © Is he ſure that he has 
never ſided with thoſe whom he was firft hired to 
abuſe ? Has he never abuſed thoſe he was hired to 
praiſe? To ſay the truth, moſt men's politics fit 
much too looſeiy about them. But as my friend's 
military character was the chief object that en- 
gaged me in this controverſy, to that I ſhall re- 
turn. 

Jux1vs aſks what inſtances my friend has given 
of his military ſkill and capacity as a general ? 
When and where he gained his honour ? When he 

Vor. I. D deſerved 
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deſerved his emoluments? The united voice of 
the army which ſerved under him, the glorious teſ- 
timony of prince Ferdinand, and of vanquiſhed 
enemies, all Germany will tell him. Junius re- 
peats the complaints of the army againſt parliamen- 
tary influence, I love the army too well, not to 
wiſh that ſuch influence were leſs. Let Junius 
point out the time when it has not prevailed. It 
was of the leaſt force in the time of that great 
man, the late duke of Cumberlard, who, as a 
prince of the blood, was able as well as willing 
to ſtem a torrent which would have overborne any 
private ſubject. In time of war this influence is 
imall. In peace, when diſcontent and faction have 
the ſureſt mean: to operate, eſpecially in this coun- 
try, and when, from a ſcarcity of public ſpirit, 
the wheels of government are rarely moved, but 
by the power and force of obligations, its weight 
is always too great. Yet, if this influence at pre- 
fent has done no greater harm than the placing Earl 
Percy at the hcad of a regiment, I do not think 
that either the rights or beſt intereſts of the army 
are facrificed and betrayed, or the nation undone, 
Let me aſk Junius, if he knows any one nobleman 
in the army, who has had a regiment by ſeniority ? 
I feel myſelf happy in ſeeing young noblemen of 
illuſtrious name and great property come among us. 
They are an additional ſecurity to the kingdom 
3 foreign or domeſtic ſlavery. Junius needs not 
be told, that ſhould the time ever come, when t1; 
nation is to be defended only by thoſe, who ha ve 
nothing more to loſe than their arms and their pay, 
its danger will be great indeed. A happy mixture 
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of men of quality with ſoldiers of fortune is always 
to be wiſhed for. But the main point is ſtill to be 
tontended for, I mean the diſcipline and condition 
of the army, and I muſt ſtill maintain, though 
tontradited by Junius, that it was never upon 4 
more reſpectable footing, as to all the eſſentials 
that can form good ſoldiers, than it is at preſent. 
Junius is forced to allow that our army at home 
may be in ſome tolerable order; yet how kindly 
does he invite our late enemies to the invaſion of 
Ireland, by aſſuring them that the army in that 
kingdom 1s totally ruined ! (The colonels of that 
army are much obliged to him) I have too great an 
opinion of the military talents of the lord lieute- 
nant, and of all their diligence and capacity, to 
believe it. If from ſome ſtrange, unaccountable 
fatality, the people of that kingdom cannot be in- 
duced to conſult their own ſecurity, by ſuch an ef- 
fectual augmentation, as may enable the troops 
there to act with power and energy, is the com- 
mander in chief here to blame? Or is he to blame, 
becauſe the troops in the Mediterranean, in the 
Weſt-Indies, in America, labour under great diffi- 
culties from the ſcarcity of men, which is but too 
viſible all over theſe kingdoms? Many of our for- 
ces are in climates unfavourable to Britiſh conſtitu- 
tions: their loſs is in proportion. Britain muſt re- 
cruit all theſe regiments from her own emaciated 
boſom, or, more precariouſly, by Catholics from 
Ireland. We are likewiſe ſubject to the fatal drains 
to the Eaſt-Indies, to Senegal, and the alarming 
Emigrations 4 our people to other countries: Such 
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depopulation can only be repaired by a long peace, 
or by ſome ſenſible bill of naturalization. 

I uus r now take the liberty to talk to Junius on 
my own account. He is pleaſed to tell me that he 
addreſſes himſelf to me perſonally, I ſhall be glad 
to ſee him. It is his imper/onality that I complain 
of, and his inviſible attacks; for his dagger in the 
air is only to be regarded, becauſe one cannot ſee 
the hand which holds it; but had it not wounded 
other people more deeply than myſelf, I ſhould not 
have obtruded myſelf at all on the patience of the 

Marx how a plain tale ſhall put him down, and 
transfuſe the bluſh of my ribband into his own 
cheeks. Junius tells me, that at my return, I zea- 
louſly undertook the cauſe of the gallant army, by 
whoſe bravery at Manilla my own fortunes were 
eſtabliſhed ; that I complained, that I even appeal- 
ed to the public. I did ſo; I glory in having done 
ſo, as L had an undoubted right to vindicate my 
own character, attacked by a Spaniſh memorial, 
and to aſſert the rights of my brave companions. 
I glory likewiſe,. that I have never taken up my 
pen, but to vindicate the injured. Junius aſks by 
what accident did it happen, that in the midſt of 
all this buſtle, and all the clamours for juſtice to 
the injured troops, the Manilla ranſom was ſudden- 
ly buried in a profound, and, fince that time, an 
uninterrupted filence ? I will explain the cauſe to 
the public. The ſeveral miniſters who have been 
employed ſince that time have been very defirous 
to do juſtice from two moſt laudable motives, a 
Krong inclivation to aſſiſt injured bravery, and to 

acquire 
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acquire a well deſerved popularity to themſelves. 
Their efforts have been in vain. Some were inge - 
nuous enough to own, that they could not think of 
involving this diſtreſſed nation into another war for 
our private concerns. - In ſhort, our rights for the 
preſent, are ſacrificed to national convenience; and 
I muſt confeſs, that although I may loſe five-and- 
twenty thouſand pounds by their acquieſcence to 
this brcach of faith in the Spaniards, I think they 
are in the right to temporize, conſidering the criti- 
cal fituation af this country, convulſed in every 
part by poiſon infuſed by anonymous, wicked, and 
incendiary writers. Lord Shelburne will do me 
the juſtice to own, that, in September laſt, I wau- 
ed upon him with a joint memorial from the admi- 
ral Sir S. Corniſh and myſelf, in behalf of our in- 
jured companions. His lordſhip was as frank upon 
the occaſion as other ſecretaries had been before 
him. He did not deceiye us by giving any imme - 
diate hopes of relief. 

Jux1vs would baſely inſinuate, that my ſilence 
may have been purchaſed by my government, by 
my bluſbing ribband, by my regiment, by the ſale 
of that regiment, and by half-pay as an Iriſh co- 
lonel. 

His Majeſty was pleaſed to give me my 
ment, for my ſervice at Madras. I had my fir{l 
regiment in 1757. Upon my return from Manilla, 
his Majeſty, by Lord Egremont, informed me, 
that I ſhould have the firſt vacant red ribband, as a 
reward for many ſervices in an enterprize, which I 
had planned as well as executed. The Duke of 
Bedford and Mr. Grenville confirmed thoſe aſſur- 
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ances many months before the Spaniards had pro- 
teſted the ranſom bills. To accommodate Lord 
Clive, then going upon a moſt important ſer vice to 
Bengal, 1 waved my claim to the vacancy which 
then happened. As there was no other vacancy 
until the Duke of Grafton and Lord Rockingham 
were joint miniſters, I was then honoured with the 
order, and it is ſurely no ſmall honour to me, that 
in ſuch a ſucceſhon of miniſters, they were all 
Pleaſed to think that I had deſerved it; in my fa- 
vour they were all united. Upon the reduction of 
the 79th regiment, which had ſerved ſo gloriouſly 
in the Eaſt-Indies, his Majeſty, unſolicited by me, 
gave me the 16th of foot as an equivalent. My 
motives for retiring afterwards are foreign to the 
Furpole ; let it ſuffice, that his Majeſty was pleaſed 
to approve of them ; they are ſuch as no man can 
think indecent, who knows the ſhocks that repeat- 
ed viciſſitudes of heat and cold, of dangerous and,_-—__ 
ſickly climates, will give to the beſt conſtitutions in 
a pretty long courſe of ſervice. I reſigned my re- 
giment to colonel Giſborne, a very good officer, 

for his half-pay, 12001. Iriſh annuity ; ſo that, ac- 
cording to Junius, I have been bribed to ſay no- 
thing more of the Manilla ranſom, and ſacrifice 
thoſe brave men by the ſtrange avarice of accept- 

ing three hundred and eighty pounds per ann. and 
giving up eight hundred! If this be bribery, it is 

not the bribery of theſe times. As to my flattery, 
thoſe who know me will judge of it. By the aſpe- 

rity of Junius's ſtfle, I cannot indeed call him a 
flatterer, unleſs he be as a cynick or a maſtiff; if 

he wags his tail, he will ſtill groud, and long to 
bite. 
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bite. The public will now judge of the credit that 
ought to be given to Junius's writings, from the 
falſities that he has inſinuated with reſpect to my- 
ſelf. 

WILLIAM DRAPER. 


LETTER Y. 


TO SIR WILLIAM DRAPER, KNIGHT OF 
THE BATH. 


SIR, 21 February, 1769. 
SHOULD juſtly be ſeſpe&ed of acting upon 
motives of more than common enmity to Lord 

Granby, if I continued to give you freſh materials 
or occaſion for writing in his defence. Individuals 
who hate, and the public who deſpiſe, have read 
your letters, Sir William, with infinitety more ſa- 
tisfaction than mine. Unfortunately for him, his 
reputation, like that unhappy country to which you 
refer me for his Jaſt military atchievements, has 
ſuffered more by his friends than his enemies. In 
mercy to him, let us drop the ſubject. For my 
own part, I willingly leave it to the public to de- 
termine whether your vindication of your friend 
has been as able and judicious, as it was certainly 
well intended; and you, I think, may be ſatisfied 
with the warm acknowledgments he already owes 
you for making him the principal figure in a piece, 
in which, but for your amicable aſſiſtance, he 
might have paſſed without particular notice or di- 
inction. 0 
D 4 IN 
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Ix juſtice to your friends, let your future labours 
be confined to the care of your own reputation, 
Your declaration, that you are happy in ſeeing young 
noblemen come among us, is liable to two objeQions. 
With reſpect to Lord Percy, it means nothing, 
for he was already in the army. He was aid de 
camp to the King, and had the rank of colonel. A 
regiment therefore could not make him a more mi- 
litary man, though it made him richer, and probably 
at the expence of ſpme brave, deſerving, friendleſs 
officer. The other concerns ypurſelf. After ſel- 
ling the companions of your victory in one inſtance, 
and after ſelling your profeſſion in the other, by what 
authority do you preſume to call yourſelf a ſoldier ? 
The plain evidence of facts is ſuperior to all decla- 
rations. Before you were appointed to the 16th 
regiment, your complaints were a diſtreſs to govern- 
ment ;—from that moment you were filent. The 
conctufen is inevitable. You inſinuate to us that 
your ill ſtate of health obliged you to quit the ſervice. 
The retirement neceſſary to repair a broken conſti- 
tution would have been as good a reaſon for not ac- 
cepting, as for reſigning the command of a regiment. 
'There is certainly an error of the preſs, or an af- 
fected obſcurity in that paragraph, where you ſpeak 
of your bargain with colonel Giſborne. Inſtead of 
attempting to anſwer what I do not really under- 
ſtand, permit me 'to explain to the public what I 
really know. In exchange for your regiment, you 
accepted of a colonel's half-pay (at leaſt 2201. a 

) and an annuity of 2001. for your own and lady 
eaves fe jointly. -—And is this the loſing bargin, 
which you would repreſent to us, as if you had gi- 
ven 
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ven up an income of 80ol. a year for 3801? Was 
it decent, was it honourable, in a man who 
to love the army, and calls himſelf a ſoldier, to make 
a traffic of the royal favour, and turn the higheſt ho- 
nour of an active profeſſion into a ſordid proviſion 
for himſelf and family ? It were unworthy of me to 
preſs you farther. The contempt with which the 
whole army heard of the manner of your retreat, 
aſſures me, that as your conduct was not juſtified 
by precedent, it will never be thought an example 
Taz laſt and moſt important queſtion remains. 
When you receive your half pay, do you, or do you 
| not, take a ſolemn oath, or ſign a declaration upon 
your honour, to the following effect? That you do 
not actually hold any place of profit, civil or military, 
under his Majeſly. The charge which the queſtion 
plainly conveys againſt you, is of ſo ſhocking a com- 
plexion, that I ſincerely wiſh you may be able to 
anſwer it well, not merely for the colour of your re- 
putation, but for your own inward peace of mind. 
| J UNIUS. 


LETTER VL 


TO JUNIUS, 


SIR, 27 February, 176. 
1 HAVE a very ſhort anſwer for Junius's important 
queſtion : I do not either take an oath, or de- 
Hlare upon hanour, that I have no place of profit, 
ci vi or military, when I receive the half-pay as an 
3 ' Iriſh 
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Iriſh colonel. My moſt gracious Sovereign gives it 
me as a penſion ; he was pleaſed to think I deſerved 
it. The anmuity of 2001. Iriſh, and the equivalent 
for the half pay together, produces no more than 
380l. per annum, clear of fees and perquiſites of 
office. Ireceive 1671. from my government of Y ar- 
mouth. 'Total 5471. per annum. My conſcience 
is much at eaſe in theſe particulars; my friends 
need not bluſh for me. 

Junius makes much and frequent uſe of interro- 
gations : They are arms that may be eaſily turned 
againſt himſelf. I could, by malicious interrogation, 
diſturb the peace of the moſt virtuous man in the 
kingdom; I could take the decalogue, and ſay to 
one man, Did you never ſteal? To the next, Did 
you never commit murder? And to Junius himſelf, 
who is putting my life and conduct to the rack, Did 
you never bear falſe witneſs againſt thy neighbour ? 
Junius maſt cafily ſee, that unleſs he affirms to the 
contrary in his real name, ſome people who may be 
as ignorant of him as I am, will be apt to ſuſpect 
him of having deviated from the truth: therefore let 
Junius aſk no more queſtions. You bite againſt a 
Ble: ceaſe, viper. 


W. D. 


LE r- 


JUNIUS, 


LETTER VII. 


ro SIR WILLIAM DEAPER, KNIGHY OF THE 
BATH. 


SIR, 3 March, 1769. 


N academical education has given you an unli- 
mited command over the moſt beautiful figures 
of fpeech. Maſks, hatchets, racks, and vipers dance 
through your letters in all the mazes of metaphorical 
confuſion. Theſe are the gloomy companions of a 
diſturbed imagination; the melancholy madneſs of 
poetry, without the inſpiration. I will not contend 
with you in point of compoſition. You are a ſcholar, 
Sir William, and, if I am truly informed, you write 
Latin with as much purity as Engliſh. Suffer me 
then, for I am a plain unlettered man, to continue 
that ſtile of interrogation, which ſuits my capacity, 
and to which, conſidering the readineſs of your an- 
ſwers, you ought to have no objeQtion. Even * Mr. 
Bingley promiſes to anſwer, if put to the torture. 

Do you then really think that, if I were tc aſk a 
moſt virtuous man whether he ever committed theft, 
or murder, it would diſturb his peace of mind? 
Such a queſtion might perhaps diſcompoſe the gravi- 
ty of his muſcles, but I believe it would little af- 
fe the tranquility of his conſcience. Examine your 
own breaſt, Sir William, and you will diſcover, 

This man, being committed by the court of King's Bench for a 


contempt, voluntarily made cath, that he would never anſwer interro- 
gatonies, unleſs he ſhould be put to the tortwuie. A 
t 
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that reproaches and enquiries have no power to af- 
fliQ either the man of unblemiſhed integrity, or the 
abandoned profligate. It is the middle compound 
charaQter which alone is vulnerable: The man, 
who, without firmneſs enough to avoid a diſhonou- 
rable action, has feeling enough to be aſhamed of it. 

I THANK you for the hint of the decalogue, and 
ſhall take an opportunity of applying it to ſome of 
your moſt virtuous friends in both houſes of parlia- 


You ſeem to have dropped the affair of your re- 
gimentY ſo let it reſt. When you are appointed to 
another, I dare ſay you will not ſell it either for a 
groſs ſum, or for an annuity upon lives. 

I ax truly glad (for really, Sir William, I am not 
your enemy, nor did I begin this conteſt with you) 
that you have been able to clear y of a crime, 
though at the expence of the higheſt indiſcretion. 
| You ſay that your half-pay was given you by way 
of penſion. I will not dwell upon the ſingularity of 
uniting in your own perſon two ſorts of proviſion, 
which in their own nature, and in all military and 
parliamentary views, are incompatible ; but I call 
upon you to juſtify that declaration, wherein you 
charge your Sovereign with having done an act in 
your favour notoriouſly againſt law. The half-pay 


both in Ireland and England is appropriated by par- 
liament; and if it be given to perſons, who, like 


you, are legally incapable of holding it, it is a breack 
of law. It would have been more decent in you 
to have called this diſhonourable tranſaction by its 
true name ; a job to accommodate two perſons, by 
particular intereſt and management at the caſtle. 

What 
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What ſenſe muſt government have had of your 
ſervices, when the rewards they have given to 
you are only a diſgrace to you! 

AND now, Sir William, I ſhall take my leave of 
you for ever. Motives very different from any ap- 
prehenſion of your reſentment, make it impoſſible 
you ſhould ever know me. In truth, you have ſeme 
reaſon to hold yourſelf indebted to me. From the 
leſſons I have given you, you may collect a profita- 
ble inſtruction for your future life. They will ei- 
ther teach you ſo to regulate your conduct, as to ſet 
the moſt malicious enquiries at defiance ; or, if that 


be a loſt hope, they will teach you prudence enough 
not to attract the public attention to a character, 
which will only paſs without cenſure, when it paſſes 
without obſervation. 
JUNIUS. 


LET- 


It has been ſaid, and I believe truly, that it was ſignified to Sir 
William Draper, at the requeſt of Lord Granby, that he ſhould de- 
hit from writing in his Lordſhip's defence. Sir William Draper, cer- 
tainly drew Juni forward to ſay more of Lord Granby's character, 
that he originally intended. He was reduced to the dilemma of ei- 
ther being totally ſilenced, or of ſupporting Nis firſt letter. Whether 
Sir William bad a right to reduce him to this ditemma, or to call upoa 
him for bis name, after a voluntary attack en A fide, are queſtions 
ſubmitted to the candour of the public The death of Lord Gran= 
by was lamented by Junta. He undoubtedly owed forme compentſa- 
tions to the public, and ſeemed determined to acquit bimſclf of them. 
In private life, he was unqueſtionably that good man, who, for the 
intereſt of his country, ought to have been « great one. Bonum vir 
facile dizxeris ;—magnum libenter. I ſpeak of bim now without par- 
tiality —I never ſpoke of him with reſeatment. His miſtakes, in 
public conduct, did not ariſe either from want of ſentiment, or want of 
judgment, but in general from the difficulty of ſaying no to the bad 
prople who furrounded him. 


A 
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LETTER VIII. 


TO THE DUKE OF GRAFTONXN. 


MY LORD, | | 18 March, 1769, 


EFORE you were placed at the head of affairs, 

it had been a maxim of the Engliſh govern- 
ment, not unwillingly admitted by the people, that 
every ungracious of ſevere exertion of the preroga- 
tive ſhould be placed to the account of the miniſter ; 
but that, whenever an a& of grace or benevolence 
was to be performed, the whole merit ſhould be at- 
tributed to the gn himſelf“. It was a wiſe 
doctrine, my Lord, and equally advantageous to the 
King and his ſubjeQs ; for while it oor Angel that 


ſuſpicious attention, with which the 


always to examine the conduct of miniſters,” K tend- 
ed at the ſame time rather to increaſe than diminiſh 
their attachment to the perſon of their Sovereign. 
If there be not a fatality attending every meaſure 
you are concerned in, by what treachery, or by what 
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acts, which have di car adminiſtration, 
and which I doubt not were entirely your own, 
ſhould 


As for tho reſt, the friends of Lord Granby ſhould remember, that 
be himſelf thought proper to condemn, retraQ, and diſavow, by a weft 
ſoletnn declaration in the Houſe of Commons, that very ſyſtem of po- 
litical conduct, which. Junius had held forth, to the diſapprobat ion of 


the public. 


* Lerois ne ſe fort fore que les graces. Is renvoient les con- 
dammationt vers Icurs officiers. Monte ſquien, 
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ſhould carry with them a ſtrong appearance of per- 
ſonal intereſt, and even of enmity in a quar- 
ter, where no ſuch intereſt or enmity can be ſuppoſed 
to exiſt, without the higheſt injuſtice and the higheſt 
diſhonour ? On the other hand, by what judicious ma- 
nagement have you contrived it, that the only act of 
mercy, to which you ever adviſed your Sovereign, 
ſo far from adding to the luſtre of a character, truly 
gracious and benevolent, ſhould be received with 
univerſal diſapprobation and diſguſt ? I ſhall conſider 
it as a miniſterial meaſure, becauſe it is an odiQus 
one, and as your meaſure, my Lerd Duke, becauſe 
you are the miniſter. 

As long as the trial of this chairman was depend- 
ing, it was natural enough that government ſhould 
give him every poſſible encouragement and fupport. 
The honourable ſervice for which he was hired, and 
the ſpirit with which he performed it, made a common 
cauſe between your grace and him. 'The minifter, 
who by fecret corruption invades the freedom of e- 
le ctions, and the ruffian, who by open violence de- 
ſtroys that freedom, are embarked in the ſame bot- 
tom. They have the fame intereſts, and mutually 
feel for each other. To do juſtice to your Grace's 
humanity, you felt for Mac Quirk as you ought to 
do, and if you had been contented to aſſiſt him in- 
directly, without a notorious denial of juſtice, or 
openly inſulting the ſenſe of the nation, you might 
have ſatisfied every duty of political friendſhip, 
without wounding the honour of your Sovereign, 
or hazarding the reputation of his government. But 
when this unhappy man had been ſolemnly tried, 


Con- 
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convicted and condemned ;—when it appeared tha 
he had been frequently employed in the ſame ſer- 
vices; and that no excuſe for him could be drawn 
either from the innocence of his former lite, or the 
ſumplicity of his character, was it not hazarding 
too much to interpoſe the ſtrength of the preroga- 
tive between this felon and the juſtice of his coun- 
try“? You ought to have known that an example 
of this ſort was never ſo neceſſary as at preſent; 


and 


* Whitehall, March 11, 1769. His Majeſty has been graciouſly 
pleaſed to extend his royal mercy to Edward M*Quitrk, found guilty 
of the murder of George Clarke, as appears by his royal warrant to 
the tenor following. 


GEORGE KXR. 


WHEREAS «= doubt bad ariſen in Our Royal breaſt concerning 
the evidence of the death of George Clarke, from the repreſcntati- 
ens of William Bromhfield, Eſq ; Surgeon, and Solomon Starling, 
Apothecary; both of whom, as has been repreſented to Us, attend- 
ed the deceaſed before his death, and exprefied their opinions that he 
did not die of the blow he received at Brentford : And whereas it ap- 
pears'to Us, that neither of the ſaid perſons were produced as wit- 
neſſet upon the trial, though the ſaid Solomon Starling had been ex- 
amined before the Coroner, and the only perſon called to prove that 
the death of the {aid George Clarke was occaſioned by the laid blow, 
was John Foot, Surgeon, who never ſaw the deceaſed till after his 
death; We thought fir thereupon to refer the faid repreſentations, 
zagether with the report of the Recorder of Our city of London, of 
che evidence given by Richard and William Beale, and the ſaid John 
Foot, on the trial of Edward Quirk, otherwiſe called Edward Kirk, 
otherwiſe called Edward M*Quirk, for the Murder of the ſaid Clarke, 
to the maſter, wardens, and the reſt of the court of examiners of the 
Surgeons company, commanding them likewiſe to take ſuch further 
examination of the ſaid perſons fo repreſenting, and of ſaid John Foot, 
as they might think neceſſary, together with the premiſſes above- 
mentioned, to form and report to Us their opinion, ** Whether it did 
<< or did not appear to them, that the faid George Clarke died in 
_ ** conſequence of the blow hc received in che riot at Breatford 2 

«i 


* 
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and certainly you muſt have known that the lot 


could not have fallen upon a more guilty object. 
What ſyſtem of government is this? You are per- 
petually complaining of the fiotous diſpoſition of 
the lower claſs of people, yet when the laws have 
given you the means of making an example, in 
every ſenſe unexceptionable, and by far the moſt 
likely to awe the multitude, you pardon the of- 
fence, and are not aſhamed to give the ſanction of 
government to the riots you complain of; and even 
to future murders. You are partial perhaps to the 
military mode of execution, and had rather ſee a 
ſcore of theſe wretches butchered by the guards, 


<« the 8th of December laff.” And the ſaid court of examiners of 
_ the Surgeons company having thereupon reported to Us their opinion, 
That it did not appear to them that he did ;“ We have thought 
proper to extend Our royal mercy to him the ſaid Edward Quirk, 
otherwiſe Edward Kirk, otherwiſe called Edward M*Quirk, and to 
grant him Our tree pardon for the Murder of the ſaid George Clarke, 
oi which he has been found guilty : Our will and pleaſure therefore 
is, That he the ſaid Edward Quirk, otherwiſe called Edward Kirk, 
otherwiſe called Edward M<Quirk, be inſerted; for the ſaid Murder, 
in Our firſt and next general pardon that hall come out for the poor 
convicts of Newgate, without any condition whatſoever ; and that in 
the mean lire you take bail for his appearance, in order to plead 
Gur ſaid pardon. Ked for & doing this Grall be your warrant. 


Given at Our court at St. James's the roth day of March, 156g, 
in the ninth year of Our reign. | 
By his Majeſty's command, 
ROCHFORD. 
RR 
Eyre, Eſq, Recorder of Our city of 
London, the Sheriffs of Our faid 
city and county of Middleſex, and 
all others hom it may concern. 


Yor. I. E than 
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than one of them ſuffer death by regular courſe of 
law. How does it happen, my Lord, that, in your 
hands, even the mercy of the prerogative is cruel- 
ty and oppreſſion to the ſubject 
Tu meaſure it ſeems was fo extraordinary, that 
you thought it peceflary to give ſome reaſons for it 
to the public. Let them be fairly examined. 

1. You ſay thet Meſſrs. Bromficld and Sterling 
aware uot examined a Mac Air t trial. I will tell 
your Grace why they were nat. They muſt have 
been enamined upon cath ; and it was foreſeen, 
that their evidence would either not benefit, or 
might be . prejudicial to the priſoner. Otherwiſe, 
is it conceivable that his counſel ſhould neglect to 
eall in fuch materul evidence? * | 

You ſay that Mr. Foot did not ſee the deceaſed 
until after his death. A 2 my Lord, muſt 
know very little of his profeſſion, if „ upon examin- 
ing a wound, or a contuſion, he cannot determine 
whether it was mortal or nat. While the party is 
alive, a ſurgeon will be cautious of pranouncing; 
whereas by the death of the patient, he is enabled 
ta copligder both, cauſe and effect in one view, and 
to ſpeak with a eertainty confirmed by experi- 
Yer we are to thank your Grace for the eſtab- 
liſhment of a new tribunal. Your ingquifitio poſt 


mortem is unknown to the laws of England, and 
does honour to your invention. The only material 


objection to it is, that if Mr. Foot's evidence was 
ſufficient, becauſe he did not examine the wound 
till after the death of the party, much lefs can a 


negative opinion, given by gentlemen who never 
ſaw 
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ſaw the body of Mr. Clarke, either before or after 
his deceaſe, authoriſe you to ſuperſede the verdict 
of a jury, and the ſentence of the law. 

Now, my Lord, let me aſk you, Has it never 
occurred to your Grace, while you were withdra w- 
ing this deſperate wretch from that juſtice which 
the laws had awarded, and which the whole peo- 
ple of England demanded againſt him, that there 
is another man, who is the favourite of his coun- 
try, whoſe pardon would have been accepted with 
gratitude, whoſe pardon would have healed all our 
diviſions ? Have you quite forgotten that this man 
was once your Grace's friend? Or is it to murder- 
ers only that you will extend the mercy of the 
crown ? 

Tus are queſtions you will not anſwer, Nor 
is it neceſſary. The character of your private life, 
and the uniform tenour of your public conduct, is 
an anſwer to them all. 

JUNIUS. 


LETTER IK 
TO HIS CRACE THE DUKE OF GRATTON. 


MY LORD, 10 April, 1769. 
HAVE ſo good an opinion of your Graee's diſ- 
cernment, that when the author of the vindi- 

cation of your eondutt affures us, that he writes 
from his own mere motion, without. the leaſt au- 
thority from your Grace, I ſhould be ready enough 


to believe him, but for one fatal mark, which 
E 2 ſeems 
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ſeems to be fixed upon every meaſure, in which 
either your perſonal or your political character is 
concerned.—Y our firſt attempt to ſupport Sir Wil- 
liam Proctor ended in the election of Mr. Wilkes; 
the ſecond enſured ſucceſs to Mr. Glynn. The ex- 
traordinary ſtep you took to make Sir James Low- 
ther Lord Paramount of Cumberland, has ruined 
his intereft in that country for ever. The Houſe 
Lift of Directors was curſed with the concurrence 
of government; and even the miſcrable * Dingley 
could not eſcape the misfortune of your Grace's 
protection. With this uniform experience before 
us, we are authoriſed to ſuſpect, that when a pre- 
tended vindication of your principles and conduct 
in reality contains the bittereſt refle&ions uport 
both, it could not have been written without your 
immediate dire & ion and aſſiſtance. The author in- 
deed calls God to wirneſs for him, with all the fin- 
cerity, and in the very terms of an Iriſh evidence, 
10 the beft of his knowledge and belief. My Lord, 
you ſhould not enconrage theſe appeals to heaven. 
The pious Prince, from whom you are ſuppoſed 
to deſcend, made ſuch frequent noſe of them in his 
public declarations, that at laſt the people alſo found 
it neceflary to appeal to heaven in their turn. 
Your adminiſtration has driven us into circum- 
ſtances of equal diſtreſs ;——beware at leaſt how 
you remind us of the remedy. 


& 


This unfortunate perſon bad been perſuaded by the Duke of 
Grafton to ſet up for Middleſex, his Grace being determine to ſeat 
him in the Houſe of Commons, if he had but à fingle vote. It hap- 
pened unluckily, that be could not prevail upon ary one irecholder 

OT WITS ; You 
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You have already much to anſwer for. You 
have provoked this unhappy gentleman to play the 
fool once more in public life, in ſpite of his years 
and infirmities, and to ſhew us, that, as you your- 
ſelf are a ſingular inſtance of youth without ſpirit, 
the man who defends you is a no leſs remarkable 
example of age without the benefits of experience. 
To follow ſuch a writer minutely would, like his 
own periods, be a labour without end. The ſub- 
ject too has been already diſcuſſed, and is ſuffici- 
ently underſtood. I cannot help obſerving, how- 
ever, that, when the pardon of Mac Quirk was 
the principal charge againſt you, it would have 
been but a decent compliment to your Grace's un- 
derſtanding, te have defended you upon your own 
principles. What credit does a man deſerve, who 
tells us plainly, that the facts ſet forth in the King's 
proclamation were not the true motives on which 
the pardon was granted, and that he wiſhes that 
thole chirurgical reports, which firſt gave occaſion 
to certain doubts in the royal breaſt, had not been 
laid before his Majeſty. You ſee, my Lord, that 
even your friends cannot defend your actions, with- 
out changing your principles, nor juſtify a delibe- 
rate meajure of government, without contradict- 
ing the main aſſertion on which it was founded. 

THE conviction of Mac Quirk had reduced you 
to a dilemma, in which it was hardly poſſible for 
you to reconcile your political intereſt with your 
duty. You were obligcd cither to abandon an ac- 
tive uſeful partiſan, or to protect a felon from pub- 
lic juſtice. With your uſual ſpirit, you met 
your intereſt to every other conſideration ; 

E 3 -w 
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with your uſual judgment, you founded your de- 
termination upon the only motives, which ſhould 
nat ha ve been given to the public. 

IMA frequently cenſured Mr. Wilkes's con- 
duct, yet your advocate reproaches me with hav- 
ing devoted myſelf to the ſervice of ſedition. 

| Your Grace can beſt inform us, for which of Mr. 
Wilkes's good qualities you firſt honoured him 
with your friendſhip, or how long it was before 
Jou diſcovered thoſe bad ones in him, at which, it 
ſcems, yaur delicacy was offended, Remember, 
my Lord, that you continued your connexion with 
Mr. Wilkes long after he had been convicted of 
thaſe crimes, which you have ſince taken pains to 
repreſent in the blackeſt calours of blaſphemy and 

treaſon. How unlucky is it, that the firſt inſtance 

you have given us of a ſcrupulous regard to deco- 

rum 15 united with the breach of a moral obliga- 

tion | For my own part, my Lord, | am proud to 

affirm, that, if I had been weak enough to form 

ſuch a friendſhip, I would never have been baſe 

enough to betray it. But, let Mr. Wilkes's cha- 

racter be what it may, this at leaſt is certain, that, 
cireumſtanced as he is with regard to the public, 
even his vices plead for him. 'The people of En- 
gland have too much diſcernment to tuffer your 
Grace to take advantage of the failings of a private 
character, to eſtabliſh a precedent by which the 
public liberty is affe ted, and which you may here- 
after, with equal eaſe and ſatisfaction, employ to 
the ruin of the beſt men in the kingdom. —Con- 
zent yourſelf, my Lord, with the many advanta- 
ges, which the unſullied purity of your own. 2 

ra cte 
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racter has given you over your unhappy deferted 
friend. Avail yourſelf of all the unforgiving piety 
of the court you live in, and bleſs God that you 
are not as other men are; extortioners, unjuſt, 
„ adulterers, or even as this publican.“ In a heart 
void of feeling, the laws of honour and good faith 
may be viotated with impunity, and there you may 
ſafely indulge your genius. Bat the laws of England 
_ OD even by your holy zeal to op- 
prefs a firiner z and though you have ſucceeded in 
making him a tool, you ſhalt not make him the vie- 
tim of your atnbition. 


JUNIUS. 


LETTER X. 


TO MR. EDWARD WESTON. 


SIR, 21 April, 1769. 
SAID you were an old man without the benefit 
L of experience. It ſeems you are alſo a voluiiteer 
with the ſtipend of twenty commiſſions ; and at a 
period when all proſpects are at an end, you are ſtill 
looking forward to rewards, which you cannot enjoy. 
No man is better acquainted with the wy of go- 
vernment than you. are. 


ton impudence, 
Temer aire virillard, aura ſa recompenſe. 


Bur I will not deſcend to an altercation either 
with the impotence of your age, or the peeviſhneſs 
E 4 of 
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of your diſcaſes. Your pamphlet, ingenious as it is, 
has been ſo little read, that the public cannot know 
how far you have a right to give me the lye, with- 
out the following citation of your own words. 
Page 6— 1. THAT he is perſuaded that the 
- * motives, which he (Mr. Weſton) has alledged, 
« muſt appear fully ſufficient, with or without the 
* opinions of the ſurgeons. | 
© 2. 'TTHAT thoſe very motives MUST HAVE 
© BEEN the foundation, on which the Eagl of Roch- 
* ford thenght proper, &c. 
© 3. THAT he CANNOT BUT REGRET that the 
* Earl of Rochford ſeems to have thought proper to 
lay the chirurgical reports before the king, in pre- 
© ference to all the other ſufficient motives,” &c. 
LET the public determine whether this be de- 
fending government on their principles or your own. 
Taz ſtyle and language you have adopted are, I 
confeſs, not ill ſuited to the elegance of your own 
manners, or to the dignity of the cauſe you have un- 
dertaken. Every common dauber writes raſcal and 
villain under his pictures, becauſe the pictures them- 
ſelves have neither character nor reſemblance. But 
the works of 2 maſter require no index. His fea- 
tures and colouring are taken from nature. The 
they make are immediate and uniform ; 
nor is it poſſible to miſtake his characters, whether 
they repreſent the treachery of a miniſter, or the 
9 N 
JUNIUS. 


LE T- 
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LETTER X. 
TO THE DUKE OF GRAFTON. 


MY LORD, ; 24 April, 1769. 


HE ſyſtem you ſeemed to have adopted, when 
Lord Chatham unexpectedly left you at the 

head of affairs, gave us no promiſe of that uncom- 
mon exertion of vigour, which has ſince illuſtrated 
vour character, and diſtinguiſhed your adminiſtrati- 
on. Far from diſcovering a ſpirit bold enough to 
invade the firſt rights of the people, and the firſt prin- 
ciples of the conſtitution, you were ſcrupulous of 
exerciſing even thoſe powers, with which the execu- 
tive branch of the legiſlature 1s legally inveſted. 
We have not yet forgotten the extraordinary care 
You took of his dignity and of the ſafety of his per- 
ſon, when, at a crifis which courtiers affected to 
call alarming, you left the metropolis expoſed for 
two nights together, to every ſpecies of riot and diſ- 
order. The ſecurity of the Royal reſidence from 
inſult was then ſufficiently provided for in Mr. Con- 
way's firmneſs and Lord Weymouth's diſcretion 
while the prime miniſter of Great Britain, in a ru- 
ral retirement, and in the arms of a faded beauty, 
had loſt all memory of his Sovereign, his country and 
himſelf. In theſe inſtances you might have ated 
with vigour, for you would have had the ſanction of 
the laws to ſupport you. The friends of govern- 
ment might have defended you without ſhame, ard 
moderate men, who wiſh well to the peace and 
” | good 
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good order of ſociety, might have had a pretence for 
applauding your conduct. But theſe it ſeems were 
not worth your Grace's interpoſition. You reſerve d 
the proofs of your intrepid ſpirit for trials of greater 
hazard and importance ; and now, as if the moſt 
diſgraceful relaxation of the executive authority had 
grven you a claim of credit to indulge in exceſſes 
ſtill more dangerous, you ſeem determined to com- 
penſate amply for your former negligence ; and to 
balance the non-execution of the laws with a breach 
of the conſtitution. From one extreme you ſud- 
denly ſtart to the other, without leaving, between 
the weakneſs and the fury of the paſſions, one mo- 
ment”s interval for the firmneſs of the underſtanding. 
TuxszE obſervations, general as they are, might 
eaſily be extended into a faithful hiſtory of your 
grace's adminiſtration, and perhaps may be t he em- 
ployment of a future hour. But the buſineſs of the 
preſent moment will not ſuffer me to look back to a 
{cries of events, which ceaſe to be i or 
important, becauſe they are fucceeded by a meaſure 
ſo ſingularly daring, that it excites all our attention, 
and engroſſes all our reſentment. 
Vous patronage of Mr. Luttrell has been crown- 
ed with ſucceſs. With this precedent betore you, 
with the principles on which it was eſtabliſned, and 
with a future houſe of commons, perhaps leſs victu- 
ous than the preſent, every county in England, under 
the auſpices of the treaſury, may be repreſented as 
completely as the county of Middleſex. Poſterity 
will be indebted to your Grace for not contenting 
yourſelf with a temporary expedient, but entailiug 
open them the immediate bleſhngs 4 your 2 
| ation 
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ſtration. Boroughs were already too much at the 
mercy of government. Counties could neither be 
purchaſed nor intimidated. But their ſolemn deter- 
mined election may be rejected, and the man they 
deteſt may be appointed, by another choice to re- 
preſent them in parliament. Yet it is admitted, 
that the ſheriffs obeyed the laws and performed their 
duty . The return they made muſt have been le- 
gal and valid, or undoubtedly they would have been 
cenſured for making it. With every good-natured 
allowance for your Grace's youth and inexperience, 
there are ſome things which you cannot but know. 
You cannot but know that the right of the freehol- 
ders to adhere to their choice (even ſuppoſing it im- 
properly exerted) was as clear and indiſputable as 
that of the bouſe of commons to exclude one of their 
own members; — nor is it poſſible for you not to ſee 
the wide diſtance there is between the negative pow- 
er of rejecting one man, and the poſitive power of 
appointing another. 'The right of expulſion, in the 
moſt favourable ſenſe, is no more than the cuſtom of 
parliament. The right of election is the very eſ- 
ſence of the conſtitution. To violate that right, 
and much more to transfer it to any other ſet of men, 
is a ſtep leading immediately to the diſſolution of all 
government. So far forth as it operates, it conſti- 
tutes a houſe of commons, which does nat repreſent 
the people. A houſe of commons ſo formed would 
involve a contradiction and the groſſeſt confuſion of 
ideas; but there are ſome miniſters, my Lord, 
® Sir Fletcher Norton, when it was propoſed to puniſh the ſheriffs, 
declared in the houſe of commons chat they, in returning Mr. Wilkes, 
had done no more chan their duty. 
whoſe 
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whoſe views can only be anſwered by reconciling 
is falſe and abſurd in argument, true in fact. 

Tr1s meaſure, my Lord, is however attended 
with one conſequence, favourable to the people, 
which I am perſuaded you did not foreſee“. While 
the conteſt lay between the miniſtry and Mr. Wilkes, 
his ſituation and private charaQter gave you advan- 
tages over him, which common candour, if not the 
memory of your farmer friendſhip, ſhould have for- 
bidden you to make uſe of. To religious men, you 
had an opportunity of exaggerating the irregularities 
of his paſt life ;—to moderate men you held forth 

the pernzcious conſequences of faction. Men, who 
| with this charaQer, looked no farther than the object 
before them, were not diſſatisfied at ſeeing Mr. 
Wilkes excluded from parliament. You have now 
taken care to ſhift the queſtion ; or, rather, you 
have created a new one, in which Mr. Wilkes is no 
more concerned than any other Engliſh gentleman. 
You have united this country againſt you on one 
grand conſtitutional point, on the deciſion of which 
our exiſtence, as a free people, abſolutely depends. 
You have aſſerted, not in words but in fact, that the 
repreſentation in parliament does not depend upon the 
choice of the freeholders. If ſuch a caſe can poſſibly 
happen once, it may happen frequently; it may happen 
aways :—and if three hundred votes, by any mode 
of reaſoning whatſoever can prevail againſt twelve 
hundred, the ſame reaſoning would equally have 
given Mr. Luttrell his ſeat with ten votes, or even 


The reader i: deſired to mark this prophecy. 
with 


with one. The conſequences of this attack upon 
the conſtitution are too plain and palpable not to 
alarm the dulleſt apprehenfion. I truſt you will 
find, that the people of England are neither defi- 
cient in fpirit nor underſtanding, though you have 
treated them, as if they had neither ſenſe to feel, 
nor ſpirit to reſent. We have reaſon to thank God 
and our anceſtors, that there never yet was a mini- 
ſter in this country, who could ſtand the iſſue of 
ſuch a conflict; and with every prejudice in favour 
of your intentions, I ſee no ſuch abilities in your 
Grace, as ſhould entitle you to ſucceed in an enter- 
prize, in which the ableſt and baſeſt of your prede- 
ceſſors have found their deſtruction. You may 
continue to deceive your gracious maſter with falſe 
repreſentations of the temper and condition of his fub- 
jects. You may command a venal vote, becauſe it 
is the common eſtabliſhed appendage of your office. 
But never hope that the freeholders will make a tame 
ſurrender of their rights, or that an Engliſh army 
will join with you in overturning the liberties of 
their country. They know that their firſt duty, as 
citizens, is paramount to all ſubſequent engagements, 
nor will they prefer the diſcipline or even the bo- 
nours of their profeſſion to thoſe ſacred original 
rights, which belonged to them before they were ſol- 
diers, and which they claim and poſſeſs as the birth- 
right of Engliſhmen. 

RETURN, my Lord, before it be too late, to that 
eaſy inſipid ſyſtem, which you at firſt ſet out with. 
Take back your. miſtreſs ;#—the name of friend 

The Duke, about this time, had himſelf from Ana 
LT ET ——— — 
this wornan is — deſcription or belief, | 


may 
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may be fatal to her, for it leads to treachery and 
perſecution. Indulge the people. Attend New- 
market. Mr. Luttrell may again vacate his feat ; 
and Mr. Wilkes, if not perſecuted, will ſoon be 
forgotten. To be weak and inactive is ſafer than 
to be daring and criminal; and wide is the diſtance 
between a riot of the populace and a convulſion of 
the whole kingdom. You may live to make the 
experiment, but no honeſt man can wiſh you ſhould 


ſur vive it. 
JUNIUS, 


LETTER NI. 


TO HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF GRAFTONX., 


MY LORD, 30 May, 1769. 
the meaſores in which you have been moſt 
ſucceſsful, had been ſupported by any tolerable 

| of argument, I ſhould have thought 
my time not ill employed, in continuing to examine 
your conduct as a miniſter, and ſtating it fairly to 
the public. But when I ſee queſtions, of the high- 
eſt national importance, carried as they have been, 
and the firſt principles of the conftitetion openly 
violated, without argument or decency, I confeſs, 
I give up the cauſe in deſpair. The meaneſt of 
your predeceſſors had abilities fufteient to give a 
colour to their meaſures. If they invaded the 
tights of the people, they did not dare to offer a 
direct infult to their underſtanding; and, in for- 
mer times, the moſt venal parkaments made it a 
| condition, 
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condition, in their bargain with the miniſter, that 
he ſhould furniſh them with ſome plauſible pre- 
tences for ſelling their country and themſelves. You 
have had the merit of introducing a more compen- 
dious ſy ſtem of government and logic. You nei- 
ther addreſs yourſelf to the paſſions, nor to the un- 
derſtanding, but ſimply to the touch. You apply 
yourielf immediately to the feelings of your friends, 
who, contrary to the forms of parliament, never 
enter heartily into a debate, until they have di- 
vided. 

RELINQUISHING, therefore, all idle views of 
amendment to your Grace, or of benefit to the 
public, let me be permitted to conſider your cha- 
racter and conduct merely as A ſubject of curious 
ſpeculation.— There is ſomething in both, which 
diſtinguiſhes you not only from all other miniſters, 
but all other men. It is not that you de wrong by 
deſign, but that you ſhould never do right by miſ- 
take. It is not that your indolence and your aQt- 
vity have been equally miſapplied, but that the firſt 
uniform principle, or, if I may call it the genius 
of your life, ſhould have carried you through eve- 
ry poſſible change and contradiction of conduct, 
without the momentary imputation or colour of 2 
virtue; and that the wildeſt ſpirit of inconſiſtency 
ſhould never once have betrayed you into a wite or 
honourable action. This, I own, gives an air of 
ſingularity to your fortune, as well as to your dil- 
poſition. Let us look back together to a ſcene, ia 
which a mind like yours will fand nothing to repent 
of. Let us try, my Lord, how well you have 
ſupported the various relations in which you ſtood, 


o 
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to your Sovereign, your country, your friends, and 


_ yourſelf. Give us, if it be poſſible, ſome excuſe 


to poſterity, and to ourſelves, for ſubmitting to 
your adminiſtration. If not the abilities of a great 
miniſter, it -not the integrity of a patriot, or the 
fidelity of a friend, ſhew us, at leaſt the firmneſs 
of a man.—For the ſake of your miſtreſs, the lov- 
er ſhall be ſpared. I will not lead her into public, 
as you have done, nor will I inſult the memory of 
departed beauty. Her ſex, which alone made her 
amiable in your eyes, makes her reſpeQable in 
mine. | 

Tux character of the reputed anceſtors of ſome 
men, has made it poſſible for their deſcendants to 
be vicious in the extreme, without being degene- 
rate. Thoſe of your Grace, for inſtance, left no 
diſtreſſing examples of virtue, even to their legiti- 
mate poſterity, and you may look back with plea- 
ſure on an illuſtrious pedigree, in which heraldry 
has not left a ſingle good quality upon record to 
inſult or upbraid you. You have better proofs of 
your deſcent, my Lord, than the regiſter of a mar- 
riage, or any troubleſome inheritance of reputa- 
tion. There are ſome hereditary ſtrokes of cha- 
racer, by which a family may be as clearly di- 
ſtinguiſhed as by the blackeſt features of the hu- 
man face. Charles the Firſt lived and died a hy! 
pocrite. Charles the Second was a hypocrite of 
another ſort, and ſhould have died upon the ſame 


ſcaffold. At the diſtance of a century, we fee 
their different characters happily revived, and 
blended in your Grace. Sullen and ſevere without 
— profligate without gaiety, you live like 
Charles 
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Charles the Second, without being an amiable com- 
panion, and, for aught I know, may die as his fa- 
ther did, without the reputation of a martyr. 

You had already taken your degrees with credit 
in thoſe ſchools, in which the Engliſh nobility are 
formed to virtue, when you were introduced to 
Lord Chatham's proteQion*. From Newmarket, 
White's, and the oppoſition, he gave you to the 
world with an air of popularity, which young men 
uſually ſet out with, and ſeldom preſerve :—grave 
and plauſible enough to be thought fit for buſineſs ; 
too young for treachery ; and, in ſhort, a patriot 
of no unpromiſing expectations. Lord Chatham 
was the earlieſt object of your political wonder and 
attachment; yet you deſerted him, upon the firſt 
hopes that offered of an equal ſhare of power with 
Lord Rockingham. When the Duke of Cumber- 
land's firſt negociation failed, and when the favou- 
rite was puſhed to the laſt extremity, you ſa ved 
him, by joining with an adminiſtration, in which 
Lord Chatham had refuſed to engage. Still, how- 
ever, he was your friend, and you afe yet to ex- 
plain to the world, why you conſented to act with- 
out him, or why, after uniting with Lord Rock- 
ingham, you deſerted and betrayed him. You 
complained that no meaſures were taken to ſatisfy 
your patron, and that your friend, Mr. Wilkes, 
who had ſuffered fo much for the party, had been 
abandoned to his fate. They have ſince contribu- 
ted, not a little, to your preſent plenitude of pow- 
* To underſtand theſe paſſages, the reader is referred to a noted 
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er; yet, I think, Lord Chatham has leſs reaſon 
than ever to be ſatisfied; and as for Mr. Wilkes, 
it is, perhaps, the greateſt misfortune of his life, 
that you ſhould have ſo many compenſations to 
make in the cloſet for your former friendſhip with 
him. Your gracious maſter underſtands your cha- 
racer, and makes you a perſecutor, becauſe you 
have been a friend. | 
Loxp Chatham formed his laſt adminiſtration 
upon principles which you certainly concurred in, 
or you could never have been placed at the head of 
the treaſury. By deſerting thoſe principles, and 
by acting in direct contradiction to them, in which 
he found you were ſecretly ſupported in the cloſet, 
you ſoon forced him to leave you to yourſelf, and 
to withdraw his name from an adminiſtration, which 
had been formed on the credit of it. You had 
then a proſpeQ of friendſhips better ſuited ro vour 
genius, and more likely to fix your diſpoſition. 
Marriage is the point on which every rake is ſta- 
tionary at laſt; and truly, my Lord, you may 
well be weary of the circuit you have taken, for 
vou have now fairly travelled through every ſign in 
the political zodiac, from the Scorpion, in which 
you ſtang Lord Chatham, to the hopes of a Vir- 
gin * in the houſe of Bloomſbury. One would 
think that you had had ſufficient experience of the 
frailty of nuptial engagements, or, at leaſt, that 
ſuch a ſriendſhip as the Duke of Bedford's, might 
have been ſecured to you by the auſpicious marri- 


® His G:ace bad lately married Miſs Wrottelley, niece of the 
(Greed Gertrude, Ducheſs of Redford. 
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age of your late Dutcheſs with “ his nephew. But 
ties of this tender nature cannot be drawn too cloſe ; 
and it may poſſibly be a part of the Duke of Bed- 
ford's ambition, after making Fer an honeſt woman, 
to work a miracle of the ſame fort upon your Grace 
This worthy Nobleman has long dealt in virtue: 
There has been a large of it in his 
own family; and, in the way of traffic, I dare 
fay, he has bought and ſold more than half the re- 
preſentative integrity of the nation. 
Ix a political view, this union is not imprudent. 
The favour of princes is. a periſhable commodity. 
You have now a ſtrength ſufficient to command 
the cloſet ; and, if it be neceſſary to betray one 
friendſhip more, you may ſet even Lord Bute at 
defiznce. Mr. Stuart Mackenzie may poſſibly re- 
member what uſe the Duke of Bedford uſually 
makes of his power; and our gracious Sovereign, 
I doubt not, rejoices at this firſt appearance of 
union among his ſervants. His late Majeſty, un- 
der the happy influence of a family connexion be- 
tween his miniſters, was relieved from the cares of 
the government. A more active prince may per- 
haps obſerve, with ſuſpiciong by what degrees an 
artful ſervant grows upon his maſter, from the firſt 
unlimited profeſſions of duty and attachment, to 
the painful repreſentation of the neceſſity · oi the 
royal ſervice, and ſoon, in regular progreſſion, to 
the humble inſolence of dictating in all the oli{c- 
quious forms of peremptory ſubmiſſion. The in- 
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terval is carefully employed in forming connexions, 
creating intereſts, collecting a party, and laying the 
foundation of double marriages ; until the deluded 
prince, who thought he had found a creature proſ- 
tituted to his ſervice, and inſignificant enough to 
be. always dependent upon his pleaſure, finds him 
at laſt too ſtrong to be commanded, and too formi- 
dable to be removed. 

Your Grace's public conduct, as a miniſter, is 
but the counter part of your private hiſtory ;— 
the fame ineonſiſtency, the ſame contradictions. 
In America we trace you, from the firſt oppoſition 
to the Stamp Act, on principles of convenience, to 
Mr. Pitt's ſurrender of the right ; then forward to 
Lord Rockingham's ſurrender of the fact; then 
back again to Lord Rockingham's declaration of 
the right; then forward to taxation with Mr. 
Townſhend ; and in the laſt inſtance, from the 
gentle Conway's undetermined diſcretion, to blood 
and compulſion with the Duke of Bedford : Yet if 
we may beheve the fimplicity of Lord North's 
eloquence, at the opening of next ſeſſions vou are 
once more to be the patron of America. Ls this the 
wiſdom of a great miniſter ? or is it the ominous 
vibration of a pendulum ? Had you no opinion of 
your own, my Lord ? or was it the gratification 
of betraying every party with which you have been 
united, and of deſerting every political principle, 
m which you had concurred ? 

Los enemies may turn their eyes without re- 
gret from this admirable ſyſtem of provincial go- 
vernment. They will find gratification enough in 
the ſurvey of your doineſtic and foreign policy. 


Ir, 
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Ir, inſtead of diſowning Lord Shelburne, the 
Britiſh court had interpoſed with dignity and firm- 
neſs, you know, my Lord, that Corſica would ne- 
ver have been invaded. The French ſaw the weak- 
neſs of a diſtraQted miniſtry, and were juſtified in 
treating you with contempt. They would proba- 
bly have yielded in the firſt inſtance, rather than 
hazard a rupture with this country z but, being 
once engaged, they cannot retreat without difho- 
nour. Common ſenſe foreſees conſequences, which 
have eſcaped your Grace*s penetration. Either we 
ſuffer the French to make an acquiſition, the im- 
portance of which you have probably no concep- 
tion of, or we oppoſe them by an underhand ma- 
nagement, which only diſgraces us in the eyes of 
Europe, without anſwering any purpoſe of policy 
or prudence. From fecret, indirect aſſiſtance, a 
tranſition to ſome more open deciſive meaſures be- 
comes unavoidable ; till at laſt we find ourſelves 
principal in the war, and are obliged to hazard eve- 
ry thing for an object, which might have originally 
been obtained without expence or danger. I am 
not verſed in the politics of the north; but this 1 
believe is certain, that half the money you have 
diſtributed to carry the expulſion of Mr. Wilkes, 
or even your ſecretary's ſhare in the laſt ſubſcrip- 
tion, would have kept the Turks at your devotion. 
Was it exconomy, my Lord? or did the coy re- 
ſiſtance you have conſtantly met with in the Britiſh * 
ſenate, make you deſpair of corrupting the Divan ? 
Your friends indeed have the firſt claim upon your 
bounty, but if five hundred pounds a year can be 
ſpared in penſion to Sir John Moore, it would not 

F 3 have 
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have diſgraced you to have allowed ſomething te 
the ſecret ſervice of the pc. 


Lo will ſay perhaps that the ſituation of affairs 
at home demanded and engroſſed the whole of your 
attention. Here, I confeſs, you have been active. 

An amiaple, accompliſhed prince aſcends the throne 
under the happieſt of all auſpices, the acclamations 
and united affections of his ſubjects. The firſt 
meaſures of his reign, and eyen the odium of a fa- 
vourite, were not able to ſhake their attachment. 

Tour ſervices, my Lord, have been more ſucceſs- 
ful. Since 204. permitted to take the lead, 
we have ſeen the natural effects of a ſyſtem of go- 
vernment, at once both odious ang contemptible. 

We have ſeen the laws ſometimes ſcandalouſly re- 
laxed, ſometimes violently ſtretched beyond their 
tone. We have ſeen the perſon of the Sovereign 
inſulted ; and in profound peace, and with an un- 

diſputed title, the | fidelity of his ſubje cts brought 
by his own ſervants into public queſtion . With- 
out abilities, reſolution, or intereſt, you have done 
more than Lord Bute could accompliſh with all 
Scotland at his heels. 

Your Grace, little anxious perhaps either for 
preſent or future reputation, will not deſire to be 
handed down in theſe colours to poſterity. You 
have reaſon to flatter yourſelf that the memory of 
your adminiſtration will ſurvive even the forms of 
a conſtitution, which our anceſtors vainly hoped 


The wiſe Duke, about this time, exerted all the influence of 
government to procure addreſſes to ſatisfy the King of the fidelity of 
bis fubjeAts. They came in very thick from Sc crland; but, after the 
appegrance of this letter, we heard no more of them. 


would 
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would be immortal ; and as for your perſonal cha- 
racter, I will not, for the honour of human nature, 
ſuppoſe that you can with to have it remembered. 
The condition of the preſent times is deſperate in- 
deed; but there is a debt due to thoſe who come 
after us, and it is the hiſtorian's office to puniſh, 
though he cannot correct. I do not give you to 
poſterity as a pattern to imitate, but as an exam- 
ple to deter; and as your condutt comprehends eve- 
ry thing that a wiſe or honeſt miniſter ſhould avoid, 
I mean to make you a negative inſtruQtion to your 
ſucceſſors for ever. 

JUNIUS. 


LETTER Am. 


ADDRESSED TO THE PRINTER OF THE 
PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 


SIR, 12 June, 1769. 
HE Duke of Grafton's friends, not finding 
it convenient to enter into = conteſt with 
Junius, are row reduced to _ laſt melancholy re- 
ſource of defeated the flat general 

charge of ſcurrility and Alkcbosl. As for his ſtile, 
1 ſhall leave it to the critics, truth of his facts 
is of more importance to the p c. They are of 
ſuch a nature, that I think a bare contradiQtion will 
have no weight with any man, who judges for him- 
ſelf. Let-us take them in the order in which they 
appear in his laſt letter. 


E-&- * 1. Have: 
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Have not the rſt rights of the people, and 


the firſt principles of the conſtitution been openly 
invaded, and the very name of an election made 


3. Is not the character of his preſumptive an- 
ceſtors as ſtrongly marked in him, as if he had de- 
ſcended from them in a direct legitimate line? 
The idea of his dzath is only prophetic ; and what 
is prophecy but & yarrative the fact 

4. Was not Lord Chatham the firſt who raiſed 
ding 66 the ap aud gold of « ulcer, anche fr 
whom he abandoned ? 

5. Din he not join with Lord Rockingham, and 
betray him ? 

6. Was he not the boſom friend of Mr. Wilkes, 
whom he now purſues to deſtruQtion ? 

7. Dip he not take his degrees with credit at 
Newmarket, White's and the oppoſition ? 

8. Ar Tzu deſecting Lord Chathams's principles, 
and ſacrificing his friendſhip, is he not now cloſely 
united with a-ſet of men, who, tho' they have occa- 
ſionally joined wi — have in every differ- 
ent ſituation, and ah all been equally and con- 
flantly deteſted by fps country F 3 


9. Has not 'Sir John . of i ve 
N 


acquit- 
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acquittance of favours upon the turf ? but is it poſſible 
for a miniſter to offer a groſſer to a nation, 
which has ſo very lately cleared away the beggary of 
the civil liſt, at the expence of more than half 
a million? | | 

10. Is there any one mode of thinking or acting 
with reſpect to America, which the Duke of Graf- 
ton has not ſucceſſively adopted and abandoned ? 

11. Is there not a ſingular mark of ſhame ſet upon 
this man, who has ſo little delicacy and feeling as to 
ſubmit to the opprobrium of marrying a near relati- 
on of one who had debauched his wife? —In the 
name of decency, how are theſe amiable couſins to 
meet at their uncle's table ?—It will be a ſcene in 
Ocdipus, without the diſtreſs.—Is it wealth, or wit, 
or beauty,—or is the amorous youth in love? 

Tux reft is notorious. That Corſica has been 
ſacrificed to the French ; that in ſome inſtances rhe 
laws have been ſcandalouſly relaxed, and in others 
daringly violated ; and that the King's ſubjects have 
been called upon to aſſure him of their fidelity, in 
ſpite of the meaſures of his ſervants. 

A WRITER, who builds his arguments upon facts 
ſuch as theſe, is not eaſily to be confuted. He is not 
to be anſwered by general aſſertions, or general re- 
proaches. He may want eloquence to amuſe and 
perſuade, but, ſpeaking truth, he muſt always con- 
VINCE. 
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LETTER XIV. 


ADDRESSED TO THE PRINTER OF THE 
PUBLIC ADVERTISER, 


SIR, 22 June, 1769. 


FF HE name of O Noll is deſtined :o be the 

ruin of the houſe of Stuart. There is an omin- 
ous fatality in it, which even the ſpurious deſcen- 
dants of the family cannot eſcape. Oliver Crom- 
well had the merit of conducting Charles the farſt to 
the block. Your correſpondent Or Nor ap- 
pears to have the ſame deſign upon the Duke of 
Grafton. His arguments conſiſt better with the 
title he has aſſumed, than with the principles he 
profeſſes; for though he pretends to be an advocate 
tor the duke, he takes care to give us the beſt rea- 
ſons, why his patron ſhould follow the example of 
his preſumptive anceſtor.— Through the whole 
courſe of the Duke of Grafton's life, I ſee a ſtrange 
endeavour to unite -contraditions, which cannot 
be reconciled. He marries to be divorced ;—he 
keeps a miſtreſs to remind him of conjugal en- 
dearments, and he chooſes ſuch friends, as it is 
virtue in him to deſert, If it were poſlible for 
the genius of that accompliſhed preſident, who pro- 
nounced ſentence upon Charles the firſt, to be reviv- 
ed in ſome modern ſycophant “, his Grace I doubt 
not would by ſympathy diſcover him among the 


* It is haidly neceſſary to remind the reader of the name of 
Bradjbang. 
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dregs of mankind, and take him for a guide in thoſe 
paths, which naturally condu& a miniſter to the 
ſcaffold. 

Tu aſſertion that two-thirds of the nation ap- 
prove of the acceptance of Mr. Luttrell (for even 
Old Noll is too modeſt to call it an election) can nei- 
ther be maintained nor confuted by argument. It 
is a point of fact, on which every Engliſh gentleman 
will determine for himſelf. As to lawyers, their 
profeſſion is ſupported by the indiſcriminate defence 
of right and wrong, and I confeſs I have not that o- 
pinion of their knowledge or integrity, to think it ne- 
ceflary that they ſhould decide for me upon a plain 
conſtitutional queſtion, With reſpect to the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Luttrell, the chancellor has never 
yet given any authentic opinion. Sir Fletcher Nor- 
ton is indeed an honeſt, a very honeſt man; and the 
Attorney C neral is ex ici the guardian of liberty, 
to take c::2, I preſume, that it ſhall never break out 
into a cr1izinal exceſs, Doctor Blackſtone is Solici- 
tor to the Queen. The Doctor recolleaed that he 
had a place to preſerve, though he forgot that he 
had a reputation to loſe. We have now the good 
fortune to underſtand the Doctor's principles, as well 
as writings. For the defence of truth, of law, and 
reaſon, the Doctor's book may be ſafely conſulted ; 
but whoever wiſhes to cheat a neighbour of his eſ- 
tate, or torob a country of its rights, necds make no 
ſcruple of conſulting the Doctor himſelf. 

Tax example of the Engliſh nobility may, for 
aught I know, ſufficiently juſtify the Dake of Grat- 
ton, when he indulges his genius in all the faſhionable 
exceſſes of the age; yet, conſidering his rank and 
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ſation, I think it would do him more honour to be 
able to deny the fact, than to defend it by ſuch au- 
thority. But if vice itſelf could be excuſed, there is 
yet a certain diſplay of it, a certain outrage to de- 
cency, and violation of public decorum, which, for 
the benefit of ſociety, ſhould never be forgiven. It 
is not that he kept a miſtreſs at home, but that he 
conftantly attended her abroad. —It is not the private 
indulgence, but the public inſult of which I complain. 
The name of Miſs Parſons would hardly have been 
known, if the farſt Lord of the Treaſury had not led 
her in triumph through the Opera Houſe, even in 
the preſence of the Queen. When we ſec a man 
act in this manner, we may admit the ſhameleſs de- 
pravity of his heart, but what are we to think of his 
Underftanding ? 

His Grace it ſeems is now to be a regular domeſ- 
tic man, and as an omen of the future delicacy and 
correQtnefs of his conduct, he marries the farſt couſin 
of a man, who had fixed that mark and title of in- 
famy upon him, which at the ſame moment, makes 
a huſband ridiculous. The ties of conſanguinity may 
poſſibly preſerve him from the ſame fate a ſecond 
time, and as to the diſtreſs of meeting, I take for 
granted the venerable uncle of theſe common couſins 
has ſettled the Etiquette in ſuch a manner, that, if a 
miſtake ſhould happen, it may reach no farther than 
from Madame ma femme to Madame ma coufine. 

Tur Duke of Grafton has always ſome excellent 
reaſon for deſerting his friends. —The age and inca- 
pacity of Lord Chatham ;—the debility of Lord 
Rockingham ; or the infamy of Mr. Wilkes. There 
was a time indeed-when he did not appear quite fo 
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well acquainted, or ſo violently offended with the 
infirmities of his friends. But now I confeſs they 
are not ill exchanged for the youthful, vigorous vir- 
tue of the Duke of Bedford; —the firmneſs of Gene- 
ral Conway z the blunt, or if I may call it, the auk- 
ward integrity of Mr. Rigby, and the ſpotleſs mora- 
lity of Lord Sandwich. 

Ir a late penſion to a * broken gambler be an act 
worthy of commendation, the Duke of Grafton's 
connections will furniſh him with many opportu- 
mties of doing praife-worthy actions; and as he 
tnmſelf bears no part of the expence, the generoſity 
of diſtributing the public money for the ſupport of 
virtuous families in diſtreſs will be an unqueſtionable 
proof of his Grace's humanity. 

As to the public affairs, Old Noll is a little tender 
of deſcending to particulars. He does not deny that 
Corſica has been ſacrificed to France, and he con- 
feſſes that, with regard to America, his patron's 
meaſures have been ſubject to ſame variation; but 
then he promiſes wonders of ſtability and firmneſs for 
the future. Theſe are myſteries, of which we muſt 
not pretend to judge by experience; and truly, I 
fear we ſhall periſh in the Deſart, before we arrive 
at the Land of Promiſe. In the regular courſe of 
things, the period of the Duke of Grafton's miniſter- 
ial manhood ſhould now be approaching. The im- 
becility of his infant ſtate was committed to Lord 
Chatham. Charles Townſhend took ſome care of 
his education at that ambiguous age, which lies be- 
tween the folkes of political childhood, and the vices 


Sit John Moare, 
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of puberty. The empire of the paſſions form ſue- 
ceeded. His earlieſt principles and connexions 
were of courſe forgotten or deſpiſed. The com- 
pany he has lately kept has been of no ſervice to 
his morals; and, in the conduct of public affairs, 
we fee the character of his time of life ſtrongly di- 
ſtinguiſhed. And obſtinate ungovernable ſelf-ſufk- 
ciency plainly points out to us that ſtate of imper- 

fect maturity, at which the graceful levity of youth 
is loft, and the ſolidity of experience not yet ac- 
quired. It is poſſible the young man may in time 
grow wiſer and reform ; but, if I underſtand his 
diſpoſition, it is not of ſuch corrigible ſtuff, that 
we ſhould hope for any amendment in him, before 
he has accompliſhed the deſtruction of this country 


Like other rakes, he may perhaps live to ſec his 
error, but not until he has ruined his eſtate. 


PHILO JUNIUS. 


LETTER XV. 


TO HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF CRAFTOX. 


MY LORD, 8 July, 1769. 

nature had given you an underſtanding quali- 

fied to keep pace with the wiſhes and principles 

of your heart, ſhe would have made you, perhaps, 
the moſt formidable miniſter that ever was employ - 
ed, under a limited monarch, to accomplith the 
ruin of a free people. When neither the feclings 
of ſhame, the reproaches of conſcience, nor the 
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dread of puniſhment, form any bar to the deſigns 
of a miniſter, the people would have too much 
reaſon to lament their condition, if they did not 
find ſome reſource in the weakneſs of his under- 
ſtanding. We owe it to the bounty of Providence, 
that the completeſt depravity of the heart is ſome- 
times ſtrangely united with a confuſion of the mind, 
which counteraQs the moſt favourite principles, 
and makes the ſame man treacherous without art, 
and a hypocrite without deceiving. The meaſures, 
for inſtance, in which your Grace's activity has 
been chiefly exerted, as they were adopted without 
ſkill, ſhould have been conducted with more than 
common dexterity. But truly, my Lord, the ex- 
ecution has been as groſs as the deſign. By one 
deciſive ſtep, you have defeated all the arts of 
writing. You have fairly confounded the intrigues 
of oppoſition, and filenced the clamours of faction. 
A dark, ambiguous fyſtem might require and fur- 
niſh the materials of ingenious illuſtration ; and, in 
doubtful meaſures, the virulent exaggeration of 
party muſt be employed, to rouſe and engage the 
paſhons of the people. You have now brought 
the merits of your adminiſtration to an iſſue, on 
which every Engliſhman, of the narroweſt capa- 
city, may determine for himſelf. It is not an 
alarm to the paſhons, but a calm appeal to the 
judgment of the people, upon their own moſt eſ- 
ſential intereſts. A more experienced miniſter 
would not have hazarded a direct invaſion of the 
firſt principles of the conſtitution, before he had 
made ſome progreſs in ſubduing the ſpirit of the 
_ People. Wich ſuch a cauſe as yours, my Lord, 
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it is not ſufficient that you have the court at your 
devotion, unleſs you can find means to corrupt or 
intimidate the jury. The collective body of the 
people form that . and from their deciſion there 
is but one a 

WHETHER you have talents to ſupport you, at 
a criſis of ſuch difficulty and danger, ſhould long 
fince have been conſidered. Judging truly of your 
diſpoſition, you have perhaps miſtaken the extent 
of your capacity. Good faith and folly have ſo 
long been received as ſynonimous terms, that the 
reverſe of the propoſition has grown into credit, 
and every villain fancies himſelf a man of abilities. 
It is the apprehenſion of your friends, my Lord, 
that you have drawn ſome haſty concluſion of this 
fort, and that a partial reliance upon your moral 
character has betrayed you beyond the depth of 
your underſtanding. You have now carried things 
too far to retreat. You have plainly declared to 
the people what they are to expect from the conti- 
nuance of your adminiſtration. It is time for your 
Grace to conſider what you alſo may expect in re- 
turn from their ſpirit and their reſentment. 

Six ck the acceſſion of our moſt gracious Sove- 
reign to the throne, we have ſeen a ſyſtem of go- 
vernment, which may well be called a reign of ex- 
Parties of all denomi nations have been 
employed and diſmiſſed. The advice of the ableſt 
men in this country has been repeatedly called for 
and rejected; and when the Royal diſpleaſure has 
been ſignified to a miniſter, the marks of it have 
uſually been proportioned to his abilities and inte- 
grity. The ſpirit of the FavourITE had ſome 
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apparent influence upon every adminiſtration z and 
every ſet of miniſters preſerved an appearance of 
duration, as long as they ſubmitted to that influ- 
ence. But there were certain ſervices to be per - 
formed for the Favourite's ſecurity, or to gratify 
his reſentments} which your predeceſſors in office 
had the wiſdom or the virtue not to undertake. 
The moment this refraQtory ſpirit was diſcovered, 
their diſgrace was determined. Lord Chatham, 
Mr. Grenville, and Lord Rockingham have ſuc- 
ceſſively had the honour to be diſmiſſed for prefer- 
ring their duty, as ſervants of the public, to thoſe 
compliances which were expected from their ſta- 
tion. A ſubmiſſive adminiſtration was at laſt gra- 
dually collected from the deſertcrs of all parties, 
intereſts, and connexions : and nothing remained 
but to find a leader for theſe gallant well-diſciplined 
troops. Stand forth, my Lord, for thou art the 
man. Lord Bute found no reſource of dependence 
or ſecurity in the proud, impoſing ſuperiority of 
Lord Chatham's abilities, the ſhrewd inflexible 
judgment of Mr. Grenville, nor in the mild but 
determined integrity of Lord Rockingham. His 
views and ſituation required a creature void of all 
theſe properties; and he was forced to go through 
every diviſion, reſolution, compoſition, and refine- 
ment of political chemiſtry, before he happily ar- 
rived at the caput mortuum of vitriol in your 
Grace. Flat and inſipid in your retired ſtate, but 
brought into action you become vitriol again. Such 
are the extremes of alternate indolence or fury, 
which have governed your whole adminiſtration. 
Your circumſtances with regard to the people ſoon 
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becoming deſperate, like other honeſt ſervants, you 
determined to involve the beſt of maſters in the 
ſame difficulties with yourſelf. We owe it to your 
Grace's well dire&ed labours, that your Sovereign 
has been perſuaded to doubt of the affections of his 
ſubjects, and the people to ſuſpe& the virtues of 
their Sovereign, at a time when both are unqueftion- 
able. Yon have degraded the Royal dignity into a 
baſe, diſhonourable competition with Mr. Wilkes, 
nor had you abilities to carry even the laſt contempti- 
ble triumph over a private man, without the groſſeſt 
violation of the fundamental laws of the conſtituti- 
on and rights of the people. But theſe are rights, 
my Lord, which you can no more annihilate, than 
you can the ſoil to which they are annexed. The 
queſtion no longer turns upon points of national ho- 
nour and ſecurity abroad, or on the degrees of ex- 
pedience and propriety of meaſures at home. It was 
inconſiſtent that you ſhould abandon the cauſe of li- 
berty in another country, which you had perſecuted 
in your own; and in the common arts of domeſtic 
corruption, we miſs no part of Sir Robert Walpole's 
ſyſtem except his abilities. In this humble imitative 
line, you might long have proceeded, fafe and con- 
temptible. You might probably have riſen to the 
dignity of being hated, and even have been deſpiſed 
with moderation. But it ſeems you meant to be diſ- 
tinguifhed, and, to a mind like yours, there was no 
Other road to fame but by the deſtruction of that no- 
ble fabric, which you thought had been too long the 
admiration of mankind. The uſe you have made of 
the military force introduced an alarming change in 
the mode of executing the laws. The arbitrary ap- 
pointment 
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pointment of Mr. Luttrell invades the foundation of 
the laws themielves, as it manifeſtly transfers the 
right of legiſlation from thoſe whom the people have 
choſen, to thoſe whom they have rejected. With 
a ſucceſhon of ſuch appointments, we may ſoon fee 
a houſe of commons collected, in the choice of 
which the other towns and counties of England will 
have as little ſhare as the devoted county of Mid- 
dleſcx. | 7 

Yer I truſt your Grace will find that the people 
of this country are neither to be intimidated by vio- 
lent meaſures, nor deceived by refinements. When 
they ſee Mr. Luttrell ſeated in the houſe of com- 
mons by mere dint of power, and in dirt ct oppoſition 
to the choice of a whole county, they will not 
liſten to thofe ſubtleties, by which every arbitrary 
exertion of authority is explained into the law and 
privilege of parliament. It requires no perſuaſion 
of argument, but frmply the evidence of the 
ſenſes, to convince them, that to transfer the 
Tight of election from the collective to the repre- 
ſentative body of the people, contradicts all thoſe 
ideas of the houſe of commons, which they have 
received from their forefathers, and which they 
had already, though vainly perhaps, delivered to 
their children. The principles, on which this vio- 
lent meaſure has been defended, have added ſcorn to 
injury, and forced us to feel, that we are not only 
oppreſſed but inſulted. 

Wir R what force, my Lord, with what protecti- 
on, are you prepared to meet the united deteſtation 
of the people of England ? The city of London has 
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given a generous example to the kingdom, in what 
manner a king of this country ought to be addreſſed ; 
and I fancy, my Lord, it is not yet in your courage 
to ſtand between your Sovereign and the addreſſes of 
tas ſubjects. The injuries you have done this coun- 
try are luch as demand not onl; redreſs, but ven- 
geance. In vain ſhall you look for protection to that 
venal vote, which you have alrcady paid for —ano- 
ther muſt be purchaſed ; and to ſave a miniſter, the 
houſe of commons muſt declare themſelves not only 
independent of their conſtituents, but the determin- 
ed enemies of the conſtitution. Conſider, my Lord, 
whether this be an extremity to which their fears 
will permit them to advance; or, if their protection 
ſhould fail you, how far are you authoriſed to rely 
upon the ſincerity of thoſe ſmiles, which a pious 
court laviſhes without reluctance on a libertine by 
_ Profeſſion. It is not indeed the leaſt of the thouſand 
contradictions which attend you, that a man, marked 
to the world by the groſſeſt violation of all ceremo- 
ny and decorum, ſhould be the firſt ſervant of a 
court, in which prayers are morality and knecling 1s 
religion. Truſt not too far to appearances, by 
which your predeceſſors have been deceived, though 
they have not been injured. Even the beſt of prin- 
ces may at laſt diſcover, that this is a contention, in 
which every thing may be loſt, but nothing can be 
gained; and as you became miniſter by accident, 
were adopted without choice, tfuſted without con- 
fidence, and continued without favour, be aſſured 
that whenever an occaſion preſſes, you will be diſ- 
carded without even the forms of regret. You will 
then have reaſon to be thankful, if you are permitted 
: - to 
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to retire to that ſeat of learning, which, in contem- 
plation of the ſyſtem of your life, the comparative 
purity of your manners with thoſe of their high 
ſteward, and a thouſand other recommending cir- 
cumſtances, has choſen you to encourage the grow- 
ing virtue of their youth, and to preſide over their 
education. Whenever the ſpirit of diſtributing pre- 
bends and biſhopricks ſhall have departed from you, 
you will find that learned ſeminary perfectly reco- 
vered from the delirium of an inſtallation, and, what 
in truth it ought to be, once more a peaceful ſcene 
of ſlumber and thoughtleſs meditation. The vene- 
rable tutors of the univerſity will no longer diſtreſs 
your modeſty, by propoſing you for a pattern to their 
pupils. The learned dulneſs of declamation will be 
filent ; and even the venal muſe, though happieſt in 
fi tion, will forget your virtues. Yet, for the be- 
nefit of the ſucceeding age, I could wiſh that your 
retreat might be deferred, until your morals ſhall 
happily be ripened to that maturity of corruption, at 
which the worſt examples ceaſc to be contagious. 
_JUNIUS. 


LETTER XVI. 


ro THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC AD- 
VERTISER. 


SIR, 19 July, 1769. 


GRrAr deal of uſeleſs argument might have 
been ſaved, in the political conteſt, which has 
G 3 ariſen 
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ariſen from the expulſion of Mr. Wilkes, and the 
ſubſequent appointment of Mr. Luttrell, if the queſ- 
tion had been once ſtated with preciſion, to the ſa- 
tisfaQtion of each party, and clearly underſtood by 
them both. But in this, as in almoſt every other 
diſpute, it uſually happens that much time is loſt in 
referring to a multitude of cafes and precedents, 
which prove nothing to the purpoſe, or in maintain- 
ing propoſitions, which are either not diſputed, or, 
whether they be admitted or denied, are entirely in- 
different as to the matter in debate; until at laſt the 
mind, perplexed and confounded with the endleſs 
ſubtleties of controverſy, loſes ſight of the main queſ- 
tion, and never arrives at the truth. Both partics in 
the difpute are apt enough to practiſe theſe diſhoneſt 
artifices. The man, who is conſcious of the weak- 
neſs of his cauſe, is intereſted in concealing it : and, 
on the other fide, it is not uncommon to fee a good 
cauſe mangled by advocates, who do not know the 
real ſtrength of it. 

I sHouLD be glad to know, for inſtance, to what 
purpoſe in the preſent caſe, ſo many precedents have 
been produced to prove, that the houſe of commons 
have a right to expel one of their own members ; 
that it belongs to them to judge of the validity of e- 
lections ; or that the law of parliament is part of the 
law of the land“? After all theſe propoſitions are 
admitted, Mr. Luttrell's right to his ſeat will conti- 
nue to be juſt as diſputable as it was before. Not 


* The reader will obſerve that theſe admifſions are made, not as 
of truths unqueſtionable, but for the ſake of argument, and in order 
to bing the real queſtion to iſſue. 
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one of them is at preſent in agitation. Let it be ad- 
mitted that the houſe of commons were authoriſed to 
expel Mr. Wilkes; that they are the proper court 
to judge of elections, and that the law of parliament 
is binding upon the people; ſtill it remains to be en- 
quired whether the houſe, by their reſolution in fa- 
vour of Mr. Luttrell, have or have not truly declar- 
ed that law. To facilitate this enquiry, I would 
have the queſtion cleared of all foreign or indifferent 
matter. The following ſtate of it will probably be 
thought a fair one by both parties ; and then I im- 
magine there is no gentleman in this country, who 
will not be capable of forming a judicious and true 
opinion upon it. I take the queſtion to be ſtrialy 
this: Whether or no it be the known, eſtabliſhed 
<< law of parliament, that the expulſion of a member 
„of the houſe of commons of itſelf creates in him 
5 ſuch an incapacity to be re-cleQted, that, at a 
<< ſubſequent election, any votes given to him are 
<< null and void, and that any other candidate, who, 
< except the perſon expelled, has the greateſt num- 

ce ber of votes, ought to be the fitting member.“ 
To prove that the affirmative is the law of par- 
liament, I apprehend that it is not ſufficient for the 
preſent houſe of commons, to declare it to be fo. 
We may ſhut our eyes indeed to the dangerous con- 
ſequences of ſuffering one branch of the legiſlature 
to declare new laws, without argument or example, 
and it may perhaps be prudent enough to ſubmit to 
authority; but a mere aſſertion will never convince, 
much leſs will it be thought reafonable to prove the 
right by the fact itſelf. The miniſtry have not yet 
pretended to ſuch a tyranny over our minds. To 
G 4 ſupport 
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ſupport the affirmative faiily, it will either be neceſ- 
fary to produce ſome ſtatute, in which that poſitive 
proviſion ſhall have been made, that ſpecific diſabi- 
lity clearly created, and the conſequences of it de- 
clared ; or, if there be no ſuch ſtatute, the cuſtom of 
parliament muſt then be referred to, and ſome caſe 
or caſes *, ſtrictly in point, muſt be produced, 
with the deciſion of the court upon them; for I 
readily admit that the cuſtom of parliament, once 
clearly proved, 15 equally binding with the common 
and ſtatute law. 

THE conſideration of what may be reaſonable or 
unreaſonable makes no part of this queſtion. We 
are enquiring what the law is, not what it ought to 
be. Reaſon may be applied to ſhew the impropriety 
or expedience of a law, but we muſt have either 
ſtatute or precedent to prove the exiſtence of it. At 
the ſame time I do not mean to admit that the late 
reſolution of the houſe of commons is defenſible on 
general principles of reaſon, any more than law. 
This is not the hinge on which the debate turns. 

SUPPOSING therefore that I have laid down an 
accurate ſtate of the queſtion, I will venture to af- 
firm, 1ſt, That there is no ſtatute, exiſting by which 
that * diſability, which we ſpeak of, is created. 
If there be, let it be produced. he argument will 
then be at an end. 

2dly, THAT there is noprecedent in all the pro- 
ceedings of the houſe of commons which comes en- 
tirely home to the preſent caſe, viz. ** where an 


® Precedents, in. oppoſition to principles, have little weight with 
Junius; but he thought it neceſſary to meet the miniſtry upon their 
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© expelled member has been returned again, and 
& another candidate with an inferior number of 
votes, has been declared the ſitting member.“ If 
there be ſuch a precedent, let it be given to us plainly, 
and I am ſure it will have more weight than all the 
cunning arguments which have been drawn from in- 
terences and probabilities. 

Tre miniſtry, in that laborious pamphlet which 
I preſume contains the whole ſtrength of the party, 
have declared“, „That Mr. Walpole's was the 
* firſt and only inftance, in which the electors of 
any county or borough had returned a perſon ex- 
<< pelled to ſerve in the ſame parliament.” It is not 
poſſible to conceive a caſe more exactly in point. 
Mr. Walpole was expelled, and, having a majority 
of votes at the next election, was returned again. 
The friends of Mr. Taylor, a candidate ſet up by 
the miniſtry, petitioned the houſe that he might be 
the fitting member. Thus far the circumſtances 
tally exactly, except that our houſe of commons ſav- 
ed Mr. Luttrell the trouble of petitioning. The 
point of law, however was the ſame. It came regn- 
larly before the houſe, and it was their buſineſs to 
determine upon it. They did determine it, for they 
declared Mr. Taylor n: duly cledted. It it be ſaid 
that they meant this reſolution az matter of favour 
and indulgence to the borough, which had retorted 
Mr. Walpole upon them, in order that the burgeſſes, 
knowing what the law was, might correct their error; 
} an{wer, 

I. THAT it is a ſtrange way of arguing to op- 


* C:/c of the A. ddleſex election cn idered, page 38. 
poſe 
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poſe a ſuppoſition, which no man can prove, to a 
fac which proves itſelf. 

II. THAT if this were the intention of the houſe 
of commons, it muſt have defeated itſelf. 'The 
burgeſſes of Lynn could never have known their 
error, much leſs could they have corrected it by 
any inſtruction they received from the proceedings 
of the houſe of commons. 'They might perhaps 
have foreſeen, that, if they returned Mr. Walncle 
again, he would again be rejected; but they never 
could infer, from a reſolution by which the candi- 
date with the feweſt votes was declared not duly 
elected, that, at a future election, and in ſimilar 
circumſtances, the houſe of commons would re- 
verſe their reſolution, and receive the ſame candi- 
date as duly elected, whom they had before re- 
jected. 

Tuis indeed would have been a moſt extraordi- 
nary way of declaring the law of parliament, and 
what I preſume no man, whoſe underſtanding is 
not at croſs purpoſes with itſelf, could poſſibly un- 
derſtand. 

Ir, in a caſe of this importance, I thought my- 
ſelf at liberty to argue. from ſuppoſitions rather than 
from facts, I think the probability, in this ihſtance, 
is directly the reverſe of what the miniſtry afhrm ; 
and that it is much more likely that the houſe of 
commons at that time would rather have ſtrained a 
point in favour of Mr. Taylor, than that they 
would have violated the law of parliament, and 


robbed Mr. Taylor of a right legally veſted in him, 
to gratify a refractory borough, which, in defi- 
ance 
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ance of them, had returned a perſon branded with 
the ſtrongeſt mark of the diſpleaſure of the houſe. 
Bu r really, Sir, this way of talking, for I can- 
not call it argument, 1s 2 mockery of the common 
underſtanding of the nation, too groſs to be en- 
dured. Our deareſt intereſts are at ſtake. An at- 
tempt has been made, not merely to rob a ſingle 
county of its rights, but, by inevitable conſequence, 
to alter the conſtitution of the houſe of commons. 
This fatal attempt has ſucceeded, and ſtands as a 
precedent recorded for ever. If the miniſtry are 
unable to defend their cauſe by fair argument foun- 
ded on facts, let them ſpare us at leaſt the mortifi- 


cation of being amuſed and deluded like children. 


I believe there is yet a ſpirit of reſiſtance in this 
country, which will not ſubmit to be oppreſſed ; 
but I am ſure there is a fund of good ſenſe in this 
country, which cannot be deceived. 

JUNIUS. 


LETTER XVI. 


TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC AD- 
VERTISER. 


SIR, 1 Auguſt, 1769. 


I will not be neceſſary for Junius to take the 
trouble of anſwering your correſpondent G. A. 

or the quotation from a ipeech without doors, pub- 
liſhed in your paper of the 28th of laſt month. 
The ſpeech appeared before Funius's letter, and as 
the author ſcems to conſider the great propoſition, 
on 
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on which all his argument depends, viz. that Mr. 
Wilkes was under that known legal incapacity, of 
which Junius ſpeaks as a point granted, his ſpeech 
is, in no ſhape, an anſwer to Junius, for this is 
the very queſtion in debate. 

As to G. A. I obſerve firſt, that if he did not 
admit TJunius's ſtate of the queſtion, he ſhould 
have ſhewn the fallacy of it, or given us a more 
Exact one ;—ſecondly, that, conſidering the many 
hours and days, which the miniſtry and their advo- 
cates have waſted, in public debate, in compiling 
large quartos, and colleQting innumerable prece- 
dents, expreſsly to prove that the late proceedings 
of the houſe of commons are warranted by the 
law, cuſtom, and practice of parliament, it is ra- 
ther an extraordinary ſuppoſition, to be made by 
one of their own party, even for the ſake of argu- 
ment, that no ſuch ſtatute, no ſuch cuſtom of parlia- 
ment, no ſuch caſe in point can be produced. G. A. 
may however make the ſuppoſition with ſafety. It 
contains nothing, but literally the faQ, except that 
there is a caſe exactly in point, with a deciſion of 
the houſe, diametrically oppoſite to that which the 
preſent houſe of commons came to in favour of 
Mr, Luttrell. 

THE miniſtry now begin to be aſhamed of the 
weakneſs of their cauſe, and, as it uſually happens 
with falſchood, are driven to the neceſſity of ſhift- 
ing their ground, and changing their whole defence. 
At firſt we were told that nothing could be clearer 
than that the procecdings of the houſe of commons 
_ were juſtificd by the known law and uniform cuſ- 
tom of parliament. But now it ſeems, if there be 
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no law, the houſe of commons have a right to make 
one, and if there be no precedent, they have a 
right to create the firit ; tor tlus I preſume is the 
amount of the queſtions propoſed to Funius, U 
your correipondent had been at all veried in the law 
oi parliament, or generally in the laws of this 
country, he would have ſeen that this defence is as 
weak and ialle as the former. 

THe privileges of either houſe of parliament, 
it is true, are indefinite, that is, they have not 
been deicribed or laid down in any one code or de- 
claration whatſoever 3 but whenever a queſtion of 
privilege has ariſen, it has invariably been diſputed 
or maintained upon the footing of precedents alone“. 
In the courſe of the proceedings upon the Aylſbu- 
ry clection, the houſe of lords reſolved, That 
neither houſe of parliament had any power, by 
«© any vote or declaration, to create to themſelves 
© any new privilege that was not warranted by the 
* known laws and-cuſtoms of parliament.” And 
to this rule the houſe of commons, though cther- 
wiſe they had acted in a very arbitrary manner, 
gave their aſſent, for they affirmed that they had 
guided themſelves by it, in aſſerting their privileges. 
Now, Sir, if this be true with reſpe& to mat- 
ters oi privilege, in which the houſe of commons, 
individually and as a body, are principally concern- 
ed, how much more ſtrongly will it hold againſt 
any pretended power in that houſe, to create or 
declare a new law, by which not only the rights ct 


* This is ſill meeting the miniſtry upon their own ground; for, 


in truth, no precedent; w:ll ſupport cithcr natural e, or vio- 
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the hotfe over their own member, and thoſe of the 
member himſelf are concluded, but alſo thoſe of a 
third and ſeparate party, I mean the frecholders of 
the kingdom. To do juſtice to the miniftry, they 
have not yet pi tended that any one or any two of 
the three eſtates have power to make a new law, 
without the concurrence of the third. They know 
that a man who maintains fuch a doctrine, is lia- 
ble, by ſtatute, to the heavieſt penalties. They 
do not acknowledge that the houſe of commons 
have aſſumed a new privilege, or declared a new 
law.—On the contrary, they affirm that their pro- 
ceedings have been ſtrictly conformable to and foun- 
ded upon the ancient law and cuſtom of parliament. 
Thus therefore the queſtion returns to the point, at 
which Junius had fixed it, viz. Whether or no this 
be the law of parliament. If it be not, the honſe 
of commons had no legal authority to eſtabliſh the 
precedent ; and the precedent itſelf is a mere fact, 
without any proof of right whatſoever. 

Your correſpondent concludes with a queſtion 
of the ſimpleſt nature: Muſt a thing be wrong, be- 
cauſe it has never been done before * No. But ad- 
mitting it were proper to be done, that alone does 
not convey an authority to do it. As to the pre- 
ſent caſe, I hope I ſhall never ſee the time, when 
not only a ſingle perſon, but a whole county, and 
in effect the emire collective body of the people 
may again be robbed of their birth-right by a vore 
of the houſe of commons. But if, for reaſons 
which I am unable to comprehend, it be necefiary 
to truſt that houſe with a power ſo exorbitant and 
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ſo unconſtitutional, at leaſt let it be given to them 
by an act of the legiſlature. 


PHILO JUNIUS. 


LETTER XVII. 


TO SIR WILLIAM BLACKSTONE, SOLICITOR 
GENERAL TO HER MAJESTY. 


SIR, 29 July, 1769. 

SHALL make you no apology for conſidering a 

certain pamphlet, in which your late conduct 
is defended, as written by yourſelf. The perſonal! 
intereſt, the perſonal reſentments, and above all, 
that wounded ſpirit, unaccuſtomed to reproach, 
and I hope not frequently conicious of deſerving it, 
are ſignals which betray the author to us as plainly 
as if your name were in the title-page. You ap- 
peal to the public in defence of your reputation. 
We hold it, Sir, that an injury offered to an indi- 
vidual is intereſting to ſociety. On this principle 
the people of Engluud made a common cauſe with 
Mr. Wilkes. On this principle, if yen are injured, 
they will join in your reſentment. I ſhall not fol- 
low you through the inſipid form of a third perſon, 
but addreis myielf to you directly. 

You ſeem to think the channel of a pamphlet 
more reſpectable and better ſuited to the dignity of 
your caule, than that of a news-paper. Be it ſo. 
Yet if news-papers are ſcurrilous, you muſt con- 
teſs they are impartial. They give us, without 
any apparent preference, the wit and argument of 

the 
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the miniſtry, as well as the abuſive dulneſs of the 
oppoſition. The ſcales are cyually poiſed. It is 
not the printer's fault if the greater weight inclines 
the balance. 

Your pamphlet then is divided into an attack 
upon Mr. Grenville*s character, and a defence of 
your own. It would have been more conſiſtent 
perhaps with your proſeſſed intention, to have con- 
fined yourſelf to the laſt. But anger has fome 
claim to indulgence, and railing is uſually a relict 
to the mind. I hope you have found benefit from/ 
the experiment. It is not my deſign to enter into a 
formal vindication of Mr. Grenville, upon his own 
principles. I have neither the honour of being per- 
ionally known to him, nor do I pretend to be com- 
pletely maſter of all the facts. I need not run the 
riſque of doing an injuſtice to his opinions, or to 
his conduct, when your pamphlet alone carries, 
upon the face of it, a full vindication of both. 

Your firſt reflection, is, that Mr. Grenville “* 
was, of all men, the perſon, who ſhould not have 
complained of inconſiſtence with regard to Mr. 
Wilkes. This, Sir, is either an unmeaning ſneer, 
a pee viſh expreſhon of reſentment, or, if it means 
any thing, you plainly beg the queſtion; for whe- 
ther his parliamentary conduct with regard to Mr. 
Wilkes has or has not been inconſiſtent, remains yet 
to be proved. But it ſeems he received upon the 
ſpot a ſufficient chaſtiſement for exercifing ſo un- 
fairly his talents of miſrepreſentation. You are a 


* Mr. Grenville had quoted a paſſage from the Doctor's exccllent 
commentaries, Which directly contradicted the doc. ine maintained 
by the Doctor in the houſe of commons. 
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lawyer, Sir, and know better than I do, upon 
what particular occaſions a talent for miſrepreſenta- 
tion may be fairly exerted ; but to puniſh a man 
a ſecond time, when he has been once ſufficiently 
chaſtiſed, is rather too ſevere. It is not in the laws 
of England ; it is not in your own commentaries, 
nor is it yet, I believe in the new law you have re- 
vealed to the houſe of commons. I hope this doc- 
trine has no exiſtence but in your own heart. Af- 
ter all, Sir, if you had conſulted that ſober diſcre- 
tion, which you ſeem to oppoſe with triumph to 
the honeſt jollity of a tavern, it might have oc- 
curred to you that, although you could have ſuc- 
ceeded in fixing a charge of inconſiſtence upon Mr. 
Grenville, it would not have tended in any ſhape 
to exculpate yourſelf. | 

Your next infinuation, that Sir William Mere- 
dith had haſtily adopted the falſe gloſſes of his new 
ally, is of the ſame fort with the firſt. It conveys 
a ſneer as little worthy of the gravity of your cha- 
racter, as it is uſeleſs to your defence. It is of 
little moment to the public to enquire, by whom 
the charge was conceived, or by whom it was 
adopted. 'The only queſtion we aſk is, whether or 
no it be true. The remainder of your reflections 
upon Mr. Grenville's conduct deſtroy themſelves. 
He could not poſſibly come prepared to traduce 
your integrity to the houſe. He could not foreſee 
that you would even ſpeak upon the queſtion, much 
leſs could he foreſee that you would maintain a di- 
rect contradiction of that doQtrine, which you had 
ſolemnly, diſintereſtedly, and upon ſobereſt reflec- 
tion delivered to the public. He came armed in- 
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deed with what he thought a reſpectable authority, 

to ſupport what he was convinced was the cauſe of 
truth, and I doubt not he intended to give you, in 

the courſe of the debate, an honourable and pub- 

lic teſtimony of his efteem. Thinking highly of 

his abilities, I cannot however allow him the gift of 

divination. As to what you are pleaſed to call a 

plan coolly formed to impoſe upon the houſe of 
commons, and his producing it without provoca- 

tion at midnight, I conſider it as the language of 
pique and invective, therefore unworthy of regard. 
But, Sir, I am ſenſible I have followed your exam- 

ple too long, and wandered from the point. 

THE quotation from your commentaries is matter 
of record. It can neither be altered by your friends, 
nor miſrepreſented by your enemies ; and I am wil- 
ling to take your own word for what you have faid 
in the houſe of commons. If thete be a real diffe- 
rence between what you have written and what you 
have ſpoken, you confefs that your book ought to 
be the ſtandard. Now, Sir, if words mean any 
thing, I apprehend that, when a long enumeration 
of diſqualifications (whether by ſtatute or the cuſ- 
tom of parliament) concludes with theſe general 
comprehenſive words, but ſubject to theſe re- 
| <« ſtrictions and diſqualifications, every ſubje& of 
| is the realm is eligible of common right,“ a reader 
of plain underſtanding, muſt of courſe reſt ſatisfi- 
ed that no ſpecies of diſqualification whatſoever had 
been omitted. The known character of the au- 
thor, and the apparent accuracy with which the 
whole work is compiled, would confirm him in his 
opinion; nor could he _ form any other judg- 
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ment, without looking upon your commentaries in 
the ſame light in which you conſider thoſe penal 
laws, which though not repealed, are fallen into 
diſuſe, and are now in effect A SNARE TO THE 
UNWARY “. 

You tell us indeed that it was not part of your. 
plan to ſpecify any temporary incapacity, and that 
you could not, without a ſpirit of prophecy, have 
ſpecified the diſability of a private individual, ſub- 
ſequent to the period at which you wrote. What 
your plan was I know not; but what it ſhould have 
been, in order to complete the work you have given 
us, is by no means difficult to determine. The in- 
capacity, which you call temporary, may continue 
ſeven years; and though you might not have fore- 
ſeen the particular caſe of Mr. Wilkes, you might 
and ſhould have fore ſeen the poſlibility of ſuch a 
caſe, and told us how far the houſe of commons 
were authorized to proceed in it by the law and 
cuſtom of parliament. The freeholders of Middle- 
ſex would then have known what they had to truſt 
to, and would never have returned Mr. Wilkes, 
when colonel Luttrell was candidate againſt him. 
'They would have choſen ſome indifferent perſon, 
rather than ſubmit to be repreſented by the object 
of their contempt and deteſtation. 

YouR attempt to diſtinguiſh between diſabilities, 
which affect whole claſſes of men, and thoſe which 
affect individuals only, is really unworthy of your 


* If, in ſtating the law upon any point, à judge deliberately af- 
firms that he has included every caſe, and it ſhould appear that he 
has purpoſely omitted a material caſe, he dots in effect lay a foare 
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- Your commentaries had taught me 
that, although the inſtance, in which a penal law 
is exerted, be particular, the laws themſelves are 
general. They are made for the benefit and in- 
ſtruction of the public, though the penalty falls 
only upon an individual. You cannot but know, 
vir, that what was Mr. Wilkes's caſe yeſterday may 
be your's or mine to-morrow, and that conſequent- 
iy the common right of every ſubje& of the realm 
is invaded by it. Profeſſing therefore to treat of 
the conſtitution of the houſe of commons, and of 
the laws and cuſtoms relative to that conſtitution, 
you certainly were guilty of a moſt unpardonable 
omiſſion in taking no notice of a right and privilege 
of the houſe, more extraordinary and more arbi- 
trary than all the others they poſſeſs put together. 
If the expulſion of a member, not under any legal 
diſability, of itſelf creates in him an incapacity to 
be elected, I ſee a ready way marked out, by which 
the majority may at any time remove the honeſteſt 
and ableſt men who happen to be in oppoſition to 
them. To ſay that they will not make this extra- 

vagant uſe of their power, would be a language un- 
fit for a man ſo learned in the laws as you are. By 
your doQrine, Sir, they have the power, and laws 
you know are intended to guard againſt what men 
may do, not to truſt to what they wilt do. 

Uros the whole, Sir, the charge againſt you is 
of a plain, ſimple nature : It appears even upon 
the face of your own pamphlet. On the contrary, 
your juſtification of yourſelf is full of ſubtlety and 
refinement, and in ſome places not very intelligible. 
If I were perſonally your enemy, I ſhould dwell, 
with 
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with a malignant pleaſure, upon theſe great and uſe- 
ful qualifications, which you certainly poſſeſs, and 
by which you once acquired, though they could not 
preſerve to you the reſpe& and eſteem of your 
country. I ſhould enumerate the honours you have 
loſt, and the virtues you have diſgraced : but having 
no private reſentments to gratify, I think it ſufficient 
to have given my opinion of your public conduQ, 
leaving the puniſhment it deſerves to your cloſet and 
to yourſelf, | | ] 
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LETTER XX. 
ADDRESSED TO THE PRINTER DF THE 
PUBLIC ADVERTISER, 


SIR, 14 Auguſt, 1769. 


CORRESPONDENT of the St. James's Evening 
Poſt firſt wilfully miſunderſtands Junius, then 
ceniures him for a bad reaſoner. Junius does not ſay 
that it was incumbent upon Doctor Blackſtone to 
foreſee and ſtate the crimes, for which Mr. Wilkes 
was expelled. If, by a ſpirit of prophecy, he had 
even done ſo, it would have been nothing to the pur- 
pole. The queſtion is, not for what particular of- 
fences a perſon may be expelled, but generally 
whether by the law of parliament expulſion alone 
creates a diſqualification. If the affirmative be the 
law of parliament, Doctor Blackſtone might and 
ſhould have told us ſo. The queſtion is not confined 
H 3 to 
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to this or that particular perſon, but forms one great 
general branch of diſqualification, too important in 
itſelf, and too extenſive in its conſequences to be o- 
mitted in an accurate work expreſsly treating of the 
law of parliament. | 

THe truth of the matter is evidently this. Doc» 
tor Blackſtone, while he was ſpeaking in the houſe of 
commons, never once thought of his Commentaries, 
until the contradi ction was unexpectedly urged, and 
ſtared him in the face. Inſtead of defending himſelf 
upon the ſpot, he ſunk under the charge, in an ago- 
ny of confuſion and deſpair. It is well known that 
there was a-pauſe of ſome minutes in the houſe, 
from a general expectation that the Doctor would 
ſay ſomething in his own defence; but it ſeems, his 
faculties were too much overpowered to think of 
thoſe ſubtleties and refinements, which have ſince 
occurred to him. It was then Mr. Grenville receiv- 
ed that ſevere chaſtiſement, which the DoQtor men- 
tions with ſo much triumph. 7 wiſh the honourable 
gentleman, inflead of ſhaking his head, would ſbake a 
good argument out of it. If to the elegance, novelty, 
and bitterneſs of this ingenious ſarcaſm, we add the 
natural melody of the amiable Sir Fletcher Norton's 
pipe, we ſhall not be ſurpriſed that Mr. Grenville 
was unable to make him any reply. 
A s to the Doctor, I would recommend it to him 
to be quiet. If nat, he may perhaps hear again 
from Junius himſelf. 

PHILO JUNIUS. 
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Poſtſcript to a Pamphlet intitled, An Anſwer to 

he Queſtion ſtated.” Suppoſed to be written by 

Dr. Blackſtone, Solicitor to the Queen, in anſwer 
to Junius's Letter. 


INCE theſe papers were ſent to preſs, a writer 
in the public papers, who ſubſcribes himſelf 
Junius, has made a feint of bringing this queſtion to 
a ſhort iſſue. Though the foregoing obſervations 
contain in my opinion, at leaſt, a full refutation of 
all that this writer has offered, I ſhall, however, be- 
ſtow a very few words upon him. It will coſt me 
very little trouble to unravel and expoſe the ſophiſtry 
of his 
©I TAKE the queſtion, ſays he, to be ſtrictly 
this: Whether or no it be the known, eſtabliſhed 
law of parliament, that the expulſion of a member 
© of the houſe of commons of itſelf creates in him 
© ſuch an incapacity to be re- elected, that, at a 
© {ſubſequent election, any votes given to him are 
null and void ; and that any other candidate, who, 
© except the perſon expelicil hes the greate num- 
ber of votes, ought to be the ſitting member.” ; 
Wavixc for the preſent any objection I may 
have to this ſtate of the queſtion, I ſhall venture to 
meet our champion upon his own ground ; and at- 
tempt to ſupport the affirmative of it, in one of the 
two ways, by which he ſays it can be alone fairly 
ſupported. If there be no ſtatute, ſays he, in 
© which the ſpecific diſability is clearly created, &c. 
© (and we acknowledge there is none) the cuſtom of 
© parliament muſt then be referred to, and ſome 
H 4 6 caſe 
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* caſe, or caſes, ſtrictly in point, muſt be produced, 
« with the deciſion of the court upon them.“ Now 
I aſſert, that this has been done. Mr. Walpole's 
caſe is ſtrictly in point, to prove that expulſion cre- 
ates abſolute incapacity of being re- elected. This 
was the clear deciſion of the houſe upon it; and was 
a full declaration, that incapacity was the neceſſary 
conſequence of expulſion. The law was as clearly 
and firmly faxed by this reſolution, and 1s as binding 
in every ſubſequent caſe of expulſion, as if it had been 
declared by an expreſs ſtatute, ** That a member ex- 
© pelled by a reſolutton of the houſe of commons 
<< ſhall be deemed incapable of being re-eleQed.” 
Whatever doubt then there might have been of the 
law before Mr. Walpole's caſe, with reſpe& to the 
full operation of a vote of expulſion, there can be 
none now. The deciſion of the houſe upon this cafe - 
is ſtrictly in point to prove, that expulſion creates 
incapacity in law of being re- elected. 

Bur incapacity in law in this inſtance muſt have 
the ſame operation and effect with incapacity in law 
in every other inſtance. Now, incapacity of being 
re- elected implies in its very terms, that any votes 
given to the incapable perſon, at a ſubſequent electi- 
on, are null and void. This is its neceſſary opera- 
tion, or it has no operation at all. It is vox et pre- 
terea nifil. We can no more be called upon to 
prove this propoſition, than we can to prove that a 
dead man is not alive, or that twice two are four. 
When the terms are underſtood, the pr ion is 

ſeit- evident. 
Ls TL, It is in all caſes of election, the known 
and eſtabliſhed law of the land, grounded upon the 
| cleareſt 
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cleareſt principles of reaſon and common ſenſe, that 
if the votes given to one candidate are null and void, 
they cannot be oppoſed to the votes given to another 
candidate. They cannot affect the votes of ſuch 
candidate at all. As they have, on the one hand, 
no poſitive quality to add or eſtabliſh, ſo they have, 
on the other hand, no negative one to ſubſtract or de- 
ſtroy. They are, in a word, a mere non-entity. 
Such was the determination of the houſe of commons 
in the Malden and Bedford elections; caſes ſtrictly 
in point to the preſent queſtion, as far as they are 
meant to be in point. And to ſay, that they are in 
point, in all circumſtances, in thoſe particularly 
which are independent of the propoſition which they 
are quoted to prove, 1s to ſay no more than that 
Malden is not Middleſex, nor Serjeant Comyns Mr. 
Wilkes. ; 

LET us ſee then how our proof ſtands. Expulſion 
creates incapacity z incapacity annihilates any votes 
given to the incapable perſon. The votes given to 
the qualified candidate ſtand upon their own bottom, 
firm and untouched, and can alone have effect. 
This, one would think, would be ſufficient. But we 
are ſtopped ſhort, and told, that none of our prece- 
dents come home to the preſent caſe ; and are chal- 
lenged to produce ** a precedent in all the proceed- 
«< ings of the houſe of commons that does come 
home to it, viz. where an expelled member has been 
© returned again, and another candidate, with an in- 
* ferior number of votes, has been declared the fitting 
% member.” 

IxSTEAD of a precedent, I will beg leave to put a 
caſe ; which, I fancy, will be quite as deciſive to the 

preſent 
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preſent point. Suppoſe another Sacheverel, (and 
every party mult have its Sache verel) ſhould, at 
fome future election, take it into his head to ofi er 
himſelf a candidate for the county of Middletcx. 
Ile is oppoſed by a candidate, whole coat is of a- dif- 
terent colour; but however of a very good colour. 
The divine has an indiſputable majority; nay, the 
poor lavman is abſolutely diſtanced. The ſheriff, 
after having his conſcience well informed by the re- 
verend caſuiſt, returns him, as he ſuppoſes, duly 
dected. The whole houſe is in an uproar, at the 
apprehenſion of ſo ſtrange an appearance amongſt 
them. A motion however is at length made, that 
the perſon was incapable of being elected, that his 
election thereſore is null and void, and that his com- 
petitor ought to have been returned. No, ſays a 
great orator, Firſt, ſhew me your law for this pro- 
ceeding. ** Either prcduce me a ſtatute, in which 
e the ſpecific diſability of a clergyman: is created; 
or, produce me a precedent where a clergyman 
© has been returned, and ancther candidate, with an 
<< inferior number of votes, has been declared the ſit- 
*© ting member.” No ſuch ſtatute, no ſuch prece- 
dent to be found. What anſwer then is to be given 
to this demand ? The very ſame aniwer which 1 
will give to that of Junius : That there is more 
than one precedent in the proceedings of the houſe 
where an incapable perſon has been returned, and 
another candidate, with an inferior number ot 
votes, has been declared the fitting member; and 
„ that this is the known and eſtabliſhed law, in all 
* caſes of incapacity, from whatever cauſe it may 
e ariſe.” 

$4 0 I SHALL 
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I SHALL now therefore beg leave to make a ſlight 
amendment to Junius's ſtate of the queſtion, the at- 
firmative of which will then ſtand thus : 

& IT is the known and eſtabliſhed law of parlia- 
<< ment, that the expulſion of any member of the 
*© houſe of commons creates in him an incapacity ot 

* being re- elected; that any votes given to him at 
*£ ſubſequent election are, in conſequence of ſuch 
<< incapacity, null and void; and that any other can- 
<< didate, who, except the perſon rendered incapa- 
<< pable, has the greateſt number of votes, ought 
<< to be the ſitting member.“ 

Bur our buſineſs is not yet quite finiſhed. Mir. 
Walpole's caſe muſt have a rehearing. *©* It is not 
<< poſſible, ſays this writer, to conceive a caſe more 
exactly in point. Mr. Walpole was expelled, 
and, having a majority of votes at the next e- 
<< leCtion, was returned again. The friends of Mr. 
Taylor, a candidate ſet up by the miniſtry, pe- 
<< titioned the houſe that he might be the fitting 

member. Thus far the circumſtances tally ex- 
«« attly, except that our houſe of commons ſaved 
„Mr. Luttrell the trouble of petitioning. The 
«© point of law, however, was the fame. It came 
regularly before the houſe, and it was their bu- 
« ſineſs to determine upon it. They did determine 
&« it; for they declared Mr. Taylor nat duly elected.“ 

INSTEAD of examining the juſtneſs of this repre- 
ſentation, I ſhall beg leave to oppole againſt it my 
own View of this caſe, in as plain a manner and as 
few words as I am able. 

Ir was the known and eſtabliſhed law of parlia- 
ment, when the charge againſt Mr. Walpole came 

beſore 
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before the houſe of commons, that they had power 
to expel, to diſable, and to render incapable for of- 
fences. In virtue of this power they expelled him. 
Hap they, in the very vote of expulſion, adjudg- 
ed him, in terms, to be incapable of being re- elected, 
there muſt have been at once an end with him. But 
though the right of the houſe, both to expel, and 
adjudge incapable, was clear and indubitable, it does 
not appear to me, that the full operation and effe& 
of a vote of expulſion ſingly was ſo. The law in 
this caſe had never been exprefly declared. There 
had been no event to call up ſuch a declaration: 1 
trouble not myſelf with the grammatical meaning of 
the word expulſion. I regard only its legal mean- 
ang. This was not, as I think, preciſely fixed. 
The houſe thought proper to fix it, and explicitly 
to declare the full conſequences of their former vote, 
before they ſuifered theſe conſequences to take ef- 
fect. And in this proceeding they acted upon the 
moſt liberal and ſolid principles of equity, juſtice 
and law. What then did the burgeſſes of Lynn col- 
lect from the ſecond vote? Their ſubſequent con- 
duQ will tell us: It will with certainty tell us, that 
they conſidered it as deciſive againſt Mr. Walpole ; 
it will alſo, with equal certainty, tell us, that, upon 
ſuppoſition that the law of election ſtood then, as it 
does now, and that they knew it to ſtand thus, they 
inferred, ** that at a future election, and in caſe of 
« a ſimilar return, the houſe would receive the ſame 
* candidate, as duly elected, whom they had be- 
1 fore rejected.“ They could infer nothing but this. 
Ir is needleſs to repeat the circumſtance of dif- 
fimilarity in the preſent caſe. It will be ſufñcic at 
| to 
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to obſerve, that as the law of parliament, upon 
which the houſe of commons grounded every ſtep 
of their proceedings, was clear beyond the reach 
of doubt, fo neither could the freeholders of Mid- 
ateſex be at a loſs to foreſee what muſt be the ine- 
vitable conſequence of their preteedings in oppo- 
ſition to it. For upon every return of Mr. Wilkes, 
the houſe made enquiry, whether any votes were 
given to any other candidate? 

Bur I could venture, for the experiment's ſake, 
eren to give this writer the utmoſt he aſks ; to al- 
low the moſt perfect ſimilarity throughout in theſe 
two caſes; to allow, that the law of expulſion was 
quite as clear to the burgeſſes of Lynn, as to the 
freeholders of Middleſex. It will, I am confident, 
avail his cauſe but little. It will only prove, that, 
the law of election at that time was different from 
the preſent law. It will prove, that, in all caſes 
of an incapable candidate returned, the law then 


was, that the whole election ſhould be void. But 


now we know that this is not law. The caſes of 
Malden and Bedford were, as has been ſcen, deter- 
mined upon other and more juſt principles. And 
thele, determinations are, I imagine, admitted on 
all ſides, to be law. 

I wouLD willingly draw a veil over the remain- 
ing part of this paper. It is aſtoniſhing, it is pain- 
ſul, to ſee men of parts and ability, giving into the 
moſt unworthy artifices, and deicending ſo much 
below their true line of character. But if they 
2re not the dupes of their ſophiſtry, (which is hard- 
ly to be concerved) let them conſider that they are 
ſomething much worſe. 


Tart 
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Tux deareſt intereſts of this country are its laws 
and its conſtitution. Againſt every attack upon 
theſe, there will, I hope, be always found amongſt 
us the firmeſt ſpirit of refeftance ; ſuperior to the 
united efforts of faction and ambition. For ambi- 
tion, though it does not always take the lead of 
faction, will be ſure in the end to make the moſt 
fatal advantage of it, and draw it to its own pur- 
poſes. But, I truſt, our day of trial is yet far off; 
and there is a fund of good ſenſe in this country, 
which cannot long be deccived, by the arts either of 
falſe ing or falſe patriotiſm. 


LETTER XX. 


TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC Ad- 
VERTISER. 


SIR, 8 Auguſt, 1769. 
HE gentleman, who has publiſhed an anſwer 

to Sir William Meredith's pamphlet, having 
honoured me with a poſtſcript of fix quarto pages, 
which he moderately calls, beſtowing a very few 
words upon me, I cannot, in common politeneſs, 
refuſe him a reply. The form and magnitude of a 
quarto impoſes upon the mind; and men, who are 
unequal to the labour of diſcuſſing an intricate ar- 
gument, or with to avoid it, are willing enough to 
ſuppoſe, that much has been proved, becauſe much 
has been ſaid. Mine, I confeſs, are humble la- 
hours. I do not preſume to inſtruct the learned, 
but ſimply to inform the body of the people; and 
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I prefer that channel of conveyance, which is likely 
to ſpread fartheſt among them. The advocates of 
the miniſtry ſeem to me to write for fame, and to 
flatter themſelves, that the ſize of their works 
will make them immortal. They pile up reluctant 
quarto upon ſolid folio, as if their labours, becauſe 
they are gigantic, could contend with truth and 
heaven. 

Tur writer of the volume in queſtion meets me 
upon my own ground. He acknowledges there is 
no ſtatute, by which the ſp=cific diſability we ſpeak 
of is created, but he affirms, that the cuſtom of 
parhament has been referred to, and that a caſe 
ſtrictly in point has been produced, with the deci- 
ſion of the court upon it.—I thank him for coming 
fo fairly to the point. He aſſerts, that the caſe of 
Mr. Walpole is ſtrictly in point to prove that ex- 
pulſion creates an abſolute incapacity of being re- 
elected; and for this purpoſe he refers generally to 
the firſt vote of the houſe upon that occaſion, with- 
out venturing to recite the vote itſelt. The unfair, 
diſingenuous artifice of adopting that part of a pre- 
cedent, which ſeems to ſuit his purpoſe, and omit- 
ting the remainder, deſerves ſome pity, but can- 
not excite my reſentment. He takes advantage ca- 
gerly of the firſt reſolution, by which Mr. Wal- 
pole's incapacity is declared; but as to ihe two fol- 
lowing, by which the candidate with the feweſt 
votes was declared “ not duly elected,“ and the 
election itſelf vacated, I dare ſay he would be well 
ſatisfied, if they were for ever blotted out of the 
journals of the houſe of commons. In fair argu- 
ment, no part of a precedent ſhould be admitted, 

unlets 
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unleſs the whole of it be given to us together. The 
author has divided his precedent, for he knew, 
that, taken together, it produced a conſequence 
directly the reverſe of that, which he endeavours 
to draw from a vote of expulſion. But what will 
this honeſt perſon ſay, if I take him at his word, 
and demonſtrate to him, that the houſe of com- 
mons never meant to found Mr. Walpole's incapa- 
city upon his expulſion only? What ſubterfuge 
will then remain ? 

LET it be remembered that we are ſpeaking of 
the intention of men, who lived more than half a 
century ago, and that ſuch intention can only be 
colle&ed from their words and actions, as they are 
delivered to us upon record. To prove their de- 
ſigns by a ſuppoſition of what they would have 
done, oppoſed to what they actually did, is mere 
trifling and impertinence. The vote, by which 
Mr. Walpole's incapacity was declared, is thus ex- 
preſſed, That Robert Walpole, Eſq; having 
«<< been this ſeſſion of parliament committed a pri- 
1 ſoner to the Tower, and expelled this houſe for 
«< a breach of truſt in the execution of his office, 
«< and notorious corruption when ſecretary at war, 
«© was and is incapable of being elected a member 
«© to ſerve in this preſent parliament *.” Now, 

lt is well worth remarking, that the compiler of a certain quarto, 
called The caſe of the laſt eleftion for the county of Middleſex conſidered, 
has the impudence to recite this very vote, in the following terms, 
vide page 11, * Reſolved, that Robert Walpole, Eſq; baving been 
« that lefon of parliament expelled the houſe, was and is incapable 
« of being elected « member to ſerve in the preſent parkamnent.” 
There cannot be « ſtronger poſitive proof of the treachery of the com- 


piler, nor a ſtronger preſumi tive proof that he was convinced that the 
vote, if eruly recited, would overturn his whole argument. Sir 
? 
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Sir, to my under ſtanding „ no propoſition of this 
kind can be more evident, than that the houſe of 
commons, by this very vote, themſelves under 
ſtood, and meant to declare, that Mr. Walpole's 
incapacity aroſe from the crimes he had committed, 
not from the puniſhment the houſe annexed to them. 
The high breach of truſt, the notorious corruption 
are ſtated in the ſtrongeſt terms. They do not tell 
us that he was incapable becauſe he was expelled, 
» but becauſe he had been guilty of ſuch offences as 
juſtly rendered him unworthy of a ſeat in parlia- 
ment. If they had intended to fix the diſability 
upon his expulſion alone, the mention of his crimes 
in the ſame vote would have been highly improper. 
It could only perplex the minds of the eleQors 
who, if they collected any thing from ſo confuſed 
a declaration of the law of parliament, muſt have 
concluded that their prepreſentative had been de- 
clared incapable becaufe he was highly guilty, not 
becauſe he had been puniſhed. But even admitting 
them to have underſtood it in the other ſenſe, they 
muſt then, from the very terms of the vote, have 
united the idea of his being ſent to the Tower with 
that of his expulſion, and conſidered his incapacity 
as the joint effect of both “. 


I do 

* ADDRESSED TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC 
ADVERTISER. 

S IX, 22 May, 1771. 


ERY early in the debate upon the deciſion of the Middleſex 
election, it was obſerved by Junius, that the houſe of commons 
had not only exceeded their boaſted precedent of the expulſion and 
ſubſequent incapacitation of Mr. Walpole, but that they had not even 
adhered to it ſtrictly as far as it went. After convicting Mr. Dyſon 
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. I Do not mean to give an opinion upon the juſ- 
tice of the proceedings of the houſe of commons 
with regard to Mr. Walpole ; but certainly, if 1 
admitted their cenſure to be well founded, I could 
no way avoid agreeing with them in the conſequence 
| 2 


the purpoſe, which that conterptible fraud was intended to anſwer, 
he proceeds to ſtate the vote itſelf, by which Mr. Walpole's ſuppoſed 
incapacity was declared, viz.—* Reſolved, That Robert Walpole, 
« Eſq; having been this ſeffion of partiament committed a priſoner 
to the Tower, and expelled this houſe for a high breach of truſt in 
« the execution of his office, and notorious corruption when ſecreta- 
< ry at war, was and is incapable of being elected a member to ſerve 
in this preſent parliament :”"—and then obſerves that, from the 
terms of the vote, we have no right to annex the incapacitation to 
the expulſion only, for that, as the propoſition ſtands, it muſt ariſe 
equally from the expulſion and the commitment to the Tower. I be- 
Heve, Sir, no man, who knows any thing of Diale&ics, or who un- 
derſtands Engliſh, will diſpute the truth and fairneſs of this conſtruc- 
tion. But Janis has a great authority to ſupport him, which, to 
ſpeak with the Duke of Grafton, I accidentally met wich this morn- 
ing in the courſe of my reading. It contains an admonition, which 
cannot be repeated too often. Lord Sommers, in his excellent tract 
upon the right: of the people, after reciting the votes of the conven- 
tion of the 28. of January, 168g, viz.—* That King James the ſe- 
* cond, having endeavoured to ſubvert the conſtitution of this king- 
dom by breaking the original contract between King and people, 
«+ and by the advice of Jeſuits and other wicked perſons having vio- 
<< lated the fundamental laws, and having withdrawn himſelf out of 
< this kingdom, hath abdicated the government, &c.”—makes this 
oblervation upon it. The word abdicated relates to all the clauſes 
« gforegoing, as well as to his deſerting the kingdom, or elſe they 
« would have been wholly in vain.” And that there might be no 
pretence for confining the abdication merely to the withdrawing, 
Lord Sommers farther obſerves, that King James, by refuſing e ge- 
wern us according to that law, by which be leld the crown, implicitly 
renounced bis title to 1d. | 

If Jus conſtruction of the vote againſt Mr. Walpole be now 
admitted, (and indeed I cannot comprehend how it can honeſtly be 
diſputed) the advocates of the houſe of commons muſt either give up 
| their 
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they drew from it. I could never have a doubt, in 
law or reaſon, that a man, convicted of a high breach 
of truſt, and of a notorious corruption, in the execu- 
tion of a public office, was and ought to be incapa- 
ble of fitting in the ſame parliament. Far from at- 
tempting to invalidate that vote, I ſhould have wiſh- 
ed that the incapacity declared by it could legally 
have been con!inued for ever. 

Now Sir, obſerve how forcibly the argument re- 
turns. The houſe of commons, upon the face of 


their precedent entirely, or be reduced to the neceflity of maintaining 
one of the groſſeſt abſurdities imaginable, viz. ** That a commit- 
ment to the Tower is a conſtituent part of, and contributes half at 
<< leaſt tothe incapacitation of the perſon who ſuffers it.” 

I need not make you any excuſe for endeavouring to keep alive the 
attention cf the public to the deciſion of the Middleſex election. The 
more I confider it, the more I am convinced that as 4 fact, it is indeed 
highly injurious to the rights of the people; but that as = precedent, 
it is one of the moſt dangerous that ever was eſtabliſhed againſt thoſe 
who are to come after us. Yet I am ſo far « moderate man, that I 
verily believe the majority of the houſe of commone, when they paſſed 
this dangerous vote, neither underſtood the queſtion, nor knew the 
conſequence of wh.-: they were doing. Their motives were rather deſ- 
picable, than criminal, in the extreme. One effect they certainly did 
not foreſee. They are now reduced to ſuch a ſituation, that if a mem- 
ber of the preſeat houſe of commons were to conduct himſelf ever ſo 
improperly, and in reality deſerved to be ſent back to his conſtituents 
with a mark of diſgrace, they would not dare to expel him; becauſe 
they know that the people, in order to try again the great queſtion of 
right, or to thwart an odious houſe of commons would probably over- 
look his immediate uaworthineſs, and return the ſame perſon to par- 
liament.—Bet, in time, the precedent will gain ſtrength. A future 
houſe of commons will have no ſuch apprebenſions, conſequently will 
not ſcruple to follow a precedent, which they did not eftabliſh. The 
Miſer himſelf ſeldorn lives to enjoy the fruit of his extortion ; but his 
heir ſucceeds bim of courſe, and takes poſſeſſion without cenſure. No 
man expects him to make reſtitution, and, no matter for his title, he 
lives quietly upon the eſtate. 

| PHILO JUNIUS., 
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their proceedings, had the ſtrongeſt motives to de · 
clare Mr. Walpole incapable of being re- elected. 
They thought ſuch a man unworthy to fit among 
them ;—To that point they proceeded no farther ; 
for they reſpe&ed the rights of the people, while 
they aſſerted their own. They did not infer, from 
Mr. Walpole's incapacity, that his opponent was 
Guly elected; on the contrary they declared Mr. 
Taylor Not duly elected, and the clection it- 
ſelf void. 

SUCH, however, is the precedent, which my ho- 
neſt friend aſſures us is ſtrictly in point to prove, that 
expulſion of itſelf creates an incapacity of being e- 
lected. If it had been ſo, the preſent houſe of com- 
mons ſhould at leaſt have followed ſtrictly the ex- 
ample before them, and ſhould have ſtated to us, in 
the ſame vote, the crimes for which they expelled 
Mr. Wilkes; whereas they reſolve ſimply, that, 
< having been expelled, he was and is incapable.” 
In this proceeding I am authorized to affirm, they 
have neither ſtatute, nor cuſtom, nbr reaſon, nor 
one fingle precedent to ſupport them. Onthe other 
fide, there is indeed a precedent ſo ſtrongly in point, 
that all the inchanted caftles of miniſterial magic fall 
before it. In the year 1698, (a period which the 
rankeſt Tory dare not except againſt) Mr. Wollaſ- 
ton was expelled, re- elected, and admitted to take 
his ſeat in The miniſtry have preclud- 
ed themſelves from all objections drawn from the 
cauſe of his expulſion, for they affirm abſolutely, 
that expulſion of itſelf creates the difability. Now, 
Sir, let ſophiſtry evade, let falſehood aſſert, and im- 
pudence deny—here ſtands the precedent, a land- 

mark. 
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mark to direct us throug a troubled ſea of contro- 
verſy, conſpicuous and unremoved. 

I Have dwelt the longer upon the diſcuſſion of 
this point, becauſe, in my opinion, it comprehends 
the whole queſtion. The reſt is unworthy of no- 
tice, We are enquiring whether incapacity be or 
be not created by expulſion. In the caſes of Bed- 
ford and Malden, the incapacity of the perſons re- 
turned, was matter of public notoriety, for it was 
created by act of parliament. But, really, Sir, my 
honeſt friend's ſuppoſitions are as unfavourable to 
him as his facts. He well knows that the clergy, 
beſides that they are repreſented in common with 
their fellow ſubjeQs,: have alſo a ſeparate parliament 
of their own ;—that their incapacity to fit in the 
houſe of commons has been confirmed by the re- 
peated deciſions of the houſe, and that the law of 
parliament, declared by thoſe deciſions, has been for 
above two centuries notoridus and undiſputed. The 
author is certainly at liberty to fancy caſes, and make 
whatever compariſons he thinks proper; his ſuppoſi- 
tions ſtill continue as diſtant from fact, as his wild diſ- 
courſes are from ſolid 

Tus ceadufen of his beak is candid to cure. 
He offers to grant me all I deſire. He thinks he may 
ſafely admit that the caſe of Mr. Walpole makes 
directly againſt him, for it ſcems he has one grand 
ſolution in petto for all difficulties. If, fays he, I 
were to allow all this, it will only. prove, that the law 
of election was different, in Dyeen Anne's time, from 
what it is at preſent. 

Tuis indeed is more than I expected. The prin- 
ciple, I know, has been maintained in fat, but I 

13 never 
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never expected to ſee it ſo formally declared. What 
can he mean? does he aſſume this language to ſatiſ- 
fy the doubts of the people, or does he mean to rouſe 
their 1 ; are the miniſtcy daring enough to 
affirm, that the houſe of commons have a right to 
make and unmake the law of parliament at their 
pleaſure ?—Does the law of parliament, which we 
are ſo often told is the law of the land; — does the 
common right of every ſubje& of the realm de- 
pend upon an arbitrary capricious vote of one branch 
of the legiſlature ?—The voice of truth and reaſon 
muſt be ſilent. 

Tus miaifiry un ne plainly that this is no loager 
a queſtion of right, but of power and force alone. 
What was law yeſterday is not law to-day : and now 
it ſeems we have no better rule to live by than the 
„ e eee eee Gn 
houſe of commons. 

- PROFESSIONS of patriotiſm are become ſtale and 
ridiculous. For my own part, I claim no merit from 
endeavouring to do a ſervice to my fellow-ſubjeQs. 
I have done it to the beſt of my underſtanding ; and, 
without looking for the approbation of other men, 
my conſcience is ſatisfed. What remains ta be done 
concerns the collective body of the people. They 
are now to determine for themſelves, whether they 
vill firmly and conſtitutionally alert their rights; or 
make an humble, flaviſh ſurrender of them at the 
feet of the miniſtry. To a generous mind there 
cannot be a doubt. We owe it to our anceſtors to 
preſerve entire theſe rights, which they have deliver- 
ed to our care : we owe it to our poſterity, not to 
ſuſer their eee inheritance to be dere 

ut 
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But if it were poſſible for us to be inſenſible of theſe 
ſacred claims, there is yet an obligation binding up- 
on ourſelves, from which nothing can acquit us,—a 
perſonal intereſt, which we cannot ſurrender. To 
alienate even Gur own rights, would be a crime as 
much more enormous than ſuicide, as a life of civil 
ſecurity and freedom is ſuperior to a bare exiſtence ; 
and if life be the bounty of heaven, we ſcornfully 
reje& the nobleſt part of the gift, if to 
ſurrender that certain rule of living, without which 
the condition of human nature is not only miſerable, 
but contemptible, 


JUNIUS. 
LETTER XX. 


TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC AD=- 
VERTISER. 


SIR, 22 Auguſt, 1769. 

Must beg of you to print a few lines, in expla- 

nation of ſome paſſages in my laſt letter, which 
I ſee have been miſunderſtood. 

1. WaexT ſaid, that the houſe of commons ne- 
ver meant to found Mr. Walpole's incapacity on his 
expulſion only, I meant no more than to deny the ge- 
neral propoſition, that expulſion alone creates the in- 
capacity. If there be any thing ambiguous in the ex- 
preſſion, I beg leave to explain it by ſaying, that, 
in my opinion, expulſion neither creates, nor in any 
part contributes to create the incapacity in queſtion. 

2. I CAREFULLY avoided entering into the merits 
of Mr. Walpole's caſe. I did not enquire, whether 
the houſe of commons a cted juſtly, or whether they 

I4 truly 
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truly declared the law of parliament. 
went only to their apparent meaning and intention, 
as it ſtands declared in their own reſolution. 

3. I EVER meant to affirm, that a commitment 
to the tower created a diſqualification. On the con- 
trary, I conſidered that idea as an abſurdity, into 
which the miniſtry muſt inevitably fall, if they rea- 
ſoned right upon their own principles. 

Tu caſe of Mr. Wollaſton ſpeaks for itſelf. 
The miniſtry aſſert that expulſion alone creates an 
abſolute, complete incapacity to be re- elected to fit 
in the ſame parliament. This propoſition they 
have uniformly maintained, without any condition 
or modification whatſoever. Mr. Wollaſton was 
expelled, re- elected, and admitted to take his ſeat in 
the ſame parli leave it to the public to de- 
termine, whether this be plain matter of fact, or mere 
nonſenſe or declamation. JUNIUS. 


My remarks 


LETTER XXII. 


TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC AD- 
VERTISER. 
4 Sept. 1769. 

ArGUMEXT againſt FacT,; or, A new ſyſtem of 
political Logic, by which the miniſtry have de- 
monſtrated, to the ſatisfaction of their friends, 
that expulſion alone creates a complete incapacity 
to be re- elected; akas, that a ſubje& of this 
realm may be robbed of his common right, by a 
vote of the houſe of commons. 

FixsT Facr. 


MX. Wollaſton, in 1698, was expelled, re-elecled, 
end admitted to take his feat. 


40 U- 
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ARGUMENT. 

As this cannot conveniently be reconciled with 
our general propoſition, it may be neceſſary to ſhift 
our ground, and look back to the cauſe of Mr. 
Wollaſton's expulſion. From thence it will appear 
clearly that, ** although he was expelled, he had 
not rendered himſelf a culprit too ignominious to 
„ fit in parliament, and that having reſigned his 
«© employment, he was no longer incapacitated by 
* law.” Vide Serious Conſiderations, page 23. Or 
thus, The houſe, ſomewhat inaccurately, uſed 
the word EXPELLED ; they ſhould have called 
„it AMOTION.” Vide Mungo's caſe conſidered, 
page 11. Or in ſhort, if theſe arguments ſhould 
be inſufficient, we may fairly deny the faQ. 
For example; I affirm that he was not re · elect- 
„ed. The ſame Mr. Wollaſton, who was expell- 
ed, was not again elected. The ſame individual, 
* if you pleaſe, walked into the houſe, and took 
© his ſeat there, but the ſame perſon in law was 
*© not admitted a member of that parliament, from 
*© which he had been diſcarded.” Fide Letter t» 
Junius, page 12. 

SeconD Fact. 

Mr. Walpole having been committed to the Tower, 
and expelled for a high breach of truſt and notorious 
corruption in à public office, Was declared incapable, 


oc e 


ARGUMENT. 
Faom the terms of this vote, nothing can be 


more evident than that the houſe of commons meant 
to fix the incapacity upon the puniſhment, and not 
upon the crime ; but leſt it ſhould appear in a dif- 
ferent light to weak, uninformed perſons, it may be 

adviſcable 


| 
| 
| 
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adviſeable to gut the reſolution, and give it to the 
public, with all poſſible ſolemnity, in the following 
terms, viz. Reſolved, that Robert Walpole, Eſq; 
© having been that ſeſſion of parliament expelled 
© the houſe, was and is incapable of being elected 

c member to ſerve in that preſent parliament.” Fe 
Zheng, on the uſe of quotations, page 11. 

N. B. Tu author of the anſwer to Sir William 
Meredith ſeems to have made uſe of Mungo's quo- 
tation, for in page 18, he aſſures us, That the 
« declaratory vote of the 17th of February, 1769, 
<« was indeed a literal copy of the reſolution of the 
er houſe in Mr. Walpole's caſe.” 

Trirv Facr. 

Hi opponent, Mr. Taylor, having the ſmalleſt 
number of votes at the next election, was declared 
NOT DULY ELECTED. 

ARGUMENT. 

Tuts fact we conſider as dire ly in point to 
prove that Mr. Luttrell ought to be the fitting 
member, for the following reaſons. *© The bur- 
© gefles of Lynn could draw no other inference 
„ frem this reſolution, but this, that at a future 
© election, and in caſe of a fimilar return, the 
© houſe would receive the ſame candidate as duly 
elected, whom they had before rejected. Jide 
Paſtjeript to Funius, p. 37. Or thus: This their 
<< refolution leaves no room to doubt what part they 
,, have taken, if, upon a ſubſequent re-elec- 
tion of Mr. Walpole, there had been any other 
candidate in competition with him. For, by 
their vote, they could have no other intention 
than to admit {ſuch other candidate.” Vide Mun- 
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go's caſe conſidered, p. 39. Or take it in this light. 
— The burgeſſes of Lynn having, in defiance of the 
houſe, retorted upon them a perſon, whom they 
had branded with the moſt ignominious marks of 
their diſpleaſure, were thereby ſo well intitled to 
favour and indulgence, that the houſe could do no 
leſs than rob Mr, Taylor of a right legally veſted 
in him, in order that the burgeſſes might be appriſ- 
ed of the law of parliament ; which law the houſe 
took a very direct way of explaining to them, by 
reſolving that the candidate with the feweſt votes 
was not duly elected: And was not this much 
more equitable, more in the ipirit of that equal 
% and ſubſtantial juſtice, which is the end of all 
* law, than if they had violently adhered to the 
<« {tri maxims of law? Vide Serious Conſidera- 
tions, p. 33 and 34. And if the preſent houſe of 
*© commons had choſen to follow the ſpirit of this 
& reſolution, they would have received and eſta- 
© bliſhed the candidate with the feweſt votes.“ 
Vide Anſwer to Sir W. M. þ. 18. 

PERMIT me now, Sir, to ſhew you that the 
worthy Dr. Blackſtone ſornetimes contradicts the 
miniſtry as well as himſelf. The Speech without 
doors aſſerts, page 9, that the legal effect of an 
& incapacity, founded on a judicial determination of 
© complete court, is preciſely the {ame as that of 
© an incapacity created by act of parliament.“ 
Now for the Do&or.—The law and the opinion of 
the judge are not always convertible terms, or one and 


the ſame thing ; ſince it ſometimes may happen that 


" the judge may miſtake the law. Commentaries, Vol. 
J. P- 71. 


Tux 
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Tux anſwer to Sir W. M. aſſerte, page 23, 
That the returning officer is not a judicial, but 
a purely miniſterial officer. His return is no ju- 
« dicialaQ.”——At 'em again, Doctor l The She- 
riff, in his judicial cepacity is to hear gnd determine 
cauſes of 40 ſhillings value and under in his county 
court. He has alſo @ judicial power in divers other 
civil caſer. He is likewiſe to decide the election: of 
knights of the ſbire ( ſub j e to the control of the houſe 
of commons), to judge of the qualification of voters, 
and to return ſuch as he ſhall DETERMINE to be du- 
y elected. Vide Commentaries, page 332. Vol. I. 
WHrarT concluſion ſhall we draw from ſuch facts, 
and ſuch arguments, fuch contradi ctions ? I cannot 
expreſs my opinion of the preſent miniſtry more 
exactly than in the words of Sir Richard Steele, 
<< that we are governed by a ſet of drivellers, whoſe 
„ folly takes away all dignity from diſtreſs, and 

* makes even calamity rificetous,” | 
PHILO JUNIUS. 


LETTER XXIII. 
TO HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BEDFORD. 


MY LORD, 19 Sept. 1769. 
OU are fo little accuſtomed to receive any 
marks of reſpe& or eſteem from the public, 
that if, in the following lines, a compliment or ex- 
preſſion of applauſe ſhould eſcape me, I fear you 
would confider it as a mockery of your eſtabliſhed 
character, and perhaps an inſult to your underſtand- 
ing. You have nice feelings, my Lord, if we may 
judge from your reſentments. — 
\ 
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of giving offence, where you have ſo little deſerv- 
ed it, I ſhall leaye the illuſtration of your virtues to 
other hands. Your friends have a privilege to play 
upon the eaſineſs of your temper, or poflibly they 
are better acquainted with your good qualities than 
I am. You have done good by ſtealth. The reſt 
is upon record. You have ſtill left ample room for 
ſpeculation, when panegyric is exhauſted. 
Lor are indeed a very conſiderable man. The 
higheſt rank ;—a ſplendid fortune; and a name, 
glorious till it was yours, were ſufficient to have 
ſupported you with meaner abilities than I think you 
polleſs. From the firſt, you derive a conſtitutional 
claim to reſpe& ; from the ſecond, a natural ex- 
tenſi ve authority; — the laſt created a partial expec- 
tation of hereditary virtues. The uſe you have 
made of theſe uncommon advantages might have 
been more honourable to yourſelf, but could not be 
more inſtructive to mankind. We may trace it in 
the veneration of -your country, the choice of your 
friends, and in the accompliſhment of every ſan- 
guine hope, which the public might have conceived 
from the illuſtrious name of Ruſlel. 

Tu eminence of your ſtation gave you a com- 
manding proſpect of your duty. The road, which 
led to honour, was open to your view. You could 
not loſe it by miſtake, and you had no temptation 
to depart from it by deſign. Compare the natural 
dignity and importance of the richeſt peer of En- 
gland ;—the noble independence, which he might 
have maintained in parliament, and the real intereſt 
and reſpect, which he might have acquired, not 
only in parliament, but through the whole king- 

dom ; 
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dom; compare theſe glorious diſtinctions with the 
ambition of holding a ſhare in government, the 
emoluments of a place, the ſale of a borough, or 
the purchaſe of a corporation; and though you 
may not regret the virtues, which create reſpeQ, 
you may ſee with anguiſh, how much real impor- 
tance and authority you have loſt. Conſider the 
character of an independent virtuous Duke of Bed- 
ford ; imagine what he might be in this country, 
then refle& one moment upon what you are. If it 
be poſſible for me to withdraw my attention from 
the fact, I will tell you in theory what ſuch a man 
might be. 
Coxs ciovs of his own weight and importance, 
his conduct in parliament would be directed by no- 
thing but the conſtitutional duty of a peer. He 
would conſider himſelf as a guardian of the laws. 
Willing to ſupport the juſt meaſures of government, 
but determined to obſerve the conduct of the mini- 
fter with ſuſpicion, he would oppoſe the violence of 
ſaction with as much firmneſs, as the encroach- 
ments of prerogative. He would be as little capa- 
ble of bargaining with the miniſter for places for 
himſelf, or his dependants, as of deſcending to mix 
himſelf in the intrigues of oppoſition. Whenever 
an important queſtion called for his opinion in par- 
liament, he 'would be heard, by the moſt profligate 
miniſter, with deference and refpe&t. His autho- 


rity would either ſanctify or diſgrace the meaſures of 
government. The people would look up to him as 
| to their proteQtor, and a virtuous prince would ha ve 
one ——_—_ man in 15 cum in whoſe integri- 


ty 
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ty and judgment he might ſafely confide. * If it 
ſhonld be the will of Providence to affli&t him with 
a domeſtic misfortune, he would ſubmit to the 
ſtroke, with feeling, but not without dignity. He 
would conſider the people as his children, and re- 
ceive a generous heart-felt conſolation, in the ſym- 
pathiſing tears, and bleſſings of his country. 
Your Grace may probably diſcover ſomething 
more intelligible in the negative part of this illuſ- 
trious character. The man I have deſcribed would 
never proſtitute his dignity in parliament by an in- 


decent violence either in oppoſing or defending a 
miniſter. He would not at one moment rancorouſ- 


ly perſecute, at another baſely cringe to the favour- 
ite of his Sovereign. After outraging the royal 
dignity with peremptory conditions, little ſhort of 
menace and hoſtility, he would never deſcend to the 
humility of ſoliciting an interview + with the favour- 
ite, and of offering to recover, at any price, the bo- 
nour of his friendſhip. Though deceived perhaps 
in his youth, he would not, through the courſe of 
a long life, have invariably choſen his friends from 
among the moſt profligate of mankind. His own 
honour would have forbidden him from mixing his 
private pleaſures or converſation with jockeys, game- 
ſters, blaſphemers, gladiators, or buffoons. He 
would then have never felt, much lefs would he 
have ſubmitted to the diſhoneſt neceſſity of engaging 


in the intereſts and intrigues of his dependants, of 


The Duke lately loſt his only ſon, by a fall from his horſe. 
+ At this interview, which paſſed at the houſe of the late Lord 
Eglingtoun, Lord Bute told the Duke that he was determined never 
to have any conrexion with a man, who had ſo baſely betrayed him 


ſupplyirg 
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ſupplying their vices, or relieving their beggary, at 
the expence of his country. He would not have 
betrayed ſuch ignorance, or ſuch contempt of the 
conſtitution, as openly to avow, in a court of juſ- 
tice, the * purchaſe and ſale of a borough. He 
would not have thought it conſiſtent with his rank 
in the ſtate, or even with his p<rional importance, 
to be the little tyrant of a litile corporation F, He 
would never have been inſulted wich virtues, which 
he had laboured to extinguiſh, nor ſuffered the diſ- 
grace of a mortifying defeat, which has made him 
ridiculous and contemptible, even to the few by 
whom he was not deteſted.—I reverence the afflic- 
tions of a good man,—his ſorrows are ſacred. But 
how can we take part in the diſtreſſes of a man, 
whom we can neither love nor eſteem ; or feel for 
a calamity, of which he himſelf is inſenſible? 
Where was the father's heart, when he could look 
for, or find an immediate conſolation for the loſs 
of an only ſon, in conſultations and bargains for a 
Place at court, and even in the miſery of balloting 
at the India houſe ! 

ADMITTING then that you have miſtaken or de- 
ſerted thoſe honourable principles, which ought to 
have directed your conduct; admitting that you 


Vs 

In an anſwer in Chancery, in a ſuit againſt him to recover a large 
ſum paid him by « perſon, whom be had undertaken to return to par- 
liament, for one of his Grace's boroughs, He was compelled to re- 
pay the money. 

+ Ot Bedford, where the tyrant was held in ſach contempt and de- 
deſtation, that, in order to deliver themſelves from him, they admit- 
ted a great number of ſtrangers to the freedom. To make his defeat 
truly ridiculous, he tried his whole Rtrength againſt Mr. Horne, and 
was beater upen hie own ground. 

| have 
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kave as little claim to private affection as to public 
eſteem, let us ſee with what abilities, with what de- 
gree of judgment you have carried your ſyſtem into 
execution. A great man, in the ſucceſs and even in 
the magnitude of his crime, finds a reſcue from con- 
tempt. Your grace is every way unfortunate. Yet 
Iwill not lock back to thoſe ridiculous ſcenes, by 
which in your earlier days, you thought it an honour 
to be diſtinguiſhed “; the recorded ſtripes, the pub- 
lic intamy, your own ſufferings, or Mr. Rigby's for- 
titude. Theſe events undoubtedly left an impreſ- 
fion, though not upon your mind. To ſuch a mind, 
it may perhaps be a pleaſure to reflect, that there is 
hardly a corner of any of his Majeſty's kingdoms, 
except France, in which, at one time or other, your 
valuable life has not been in danger. Amiable man l 
ve ſee and acknowledge the protection of Provi- 
dence, by which you have ſo often eſcaped the per- 
ſonal deteſtation of your fellow - ſubjects, and are ſtill _ 
reſerved for the public juſtice of your country. 

Your hiſtory begins to be important at that auſ- 
Picious period, at which you were deputed to repre- 
{ent the Earl of Bute, at the court of Verſailles. It 
was an honourable office, and executed with the 
ſame ſpirit, with which it was accepted. Your pa- 


* Mr. Heſton Homphrey, a country Attorney, horſewhipped the 
Duke, with equal juſtice, ſeverity, and perſeverance, on the Conrſe at 
Litchfield. Rigby and Lord Treatham were alſo cudgelled in a moſt 
exemplary manner. This gave riſe to the following ſtory : * Whea 
the late King heard that Sir Edward Hawke had given the French 
n drabbing, his Majeſty, who had never received that kind of chaſ · 
* tiſernent, was pleaſed to aſk Lord Cheſterfield the meaning of the 
« word.—Sir, ſays Lord Chetterficld, the meaning of the word—but - 
here comes the Duke of Bedford, who is better able to explain it to 
« your Majeſty than 1 am.” | 

Vol. I. K trons 
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trons wanted an amba ſſador, who would ſubmit to 
make conceſhons, without daring to inſiſt upon any 
honourable condition for his Sovereign. Their bu- 
fineſs required a man, who had as little feeling for 
his own dignity as for the welfare of his country ; 
and they found him in the firſt rank of the nobility. 
Belleiſle, Goree, Guadeloupe, St. Lucia, Martini- 
que, the Fiſhery and the Havanna, are glorious mo- 
numents of your Grace's talents for negociation. 
My Lord, we are too well acquainted with your pe- 
cunmiary character, to think it poffible that ſo many 
public ſacrifices ſhould have been made, without 
fome private compenfations. Y our conduct carries 
with it an internal evidence, beyond all the legal 
proofs of a court of juſtice. Even the callous pride 
of Lord Egremont was alarmed . He ſaw and felt 
his own diſhonour in correſponding with you; and 
there certainly was a moment, at which he meant to 
have reſiſted, had not a fatal lethargy prevailed 
over his facultics, and carried all ſenſe and memory 
away with it. 

I wiLL not pretend to ſpecify the fecret terms 
on which you were invited to ſupport an + admini- 
ſtration which Lord Bute pretended to leave in full 
poſſeſſion of their miniſterial authority, and perfe c- 
ly maſters of themſelves. He was not of a temper to 


relinquiſn power, though he retired from employ- 
ment. Stipulations were certainly made between 


* This man, notwithſtandiog his pride and tory principles, bad 
ſore Rnglifh ſtuff in him. Uten an official letter he wrote tothe 
Duke of Bedford, the Duke defired to be recalled, and it was with 
th» urtinoft difficulty chat Lord Bute could appeaſe him. 


1 N.. Grenvitie, Lord Hatifaz, and Lord Egremont. 


your 
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two years ſubmiſſion, you thought you had colle&ed 
a ſtrength ſufficient to controul his influence, and 
that it was your turn to be a tyrant, becauſe you 
had been a flave. When you found yourſelf miſ- 
taken in your opinion 'of your gracious Maſter's 
firmneſs, diſappvintment got the bettet of all your 
humble diſcretion, and carried you to an exceſs of 
outrage to his perſon, as diftant from true ſpirit, as 
from all decency and reſpe& *. After robbing him of 
the rights of a King, yam would not permit ham to 
preſerve the honofit of a gentleman. It was then 
Lord Weymouth was nominated to Ireland, and diſ- 
patched (we well remember with what indecent hur- 
ry) to plunder the treaſury of the firſt fruits of an 
employment which you well knew he was never to 
execute +, 

Tr1s ſudden declaration df war againſt the fa- 
vourite might have given you a momentary- merit 
with the public, if it had either been adopted upon 
principle, or maintained with reſolution. Without 
looking back to all your former ſervility, we need 
only obſerve your fubſequent conduct, to fee upon 
what motives you ated. Apparently united with 
Mr. Grenville, you waited until Lord Rockingham's 
feeble adminifttation ſhould diſſolve in its own * 
weakneſs. The moment their diſmiſſion was ſuſ- 

* The miniſtry having endeavoured to exclude the Dowager out 
of the regency bill, the Earl of Bute determined to diſmiſs them. 
Upon this the Duke of Bedford demanded an audience of the —, re- 
proached bim in pla ia terms, with his duplicity, baſeneſs, falſehood, 
treachery, and hypocriſy, —repeatedly gave him the lye, and left him 


in con vulſions. 


4 He received three thouſand pounds ſor plate and equipage money. 
K 2 pected, 
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pected, the moment you perceived that another ſyſ- 
tem was adopted in the cloſet, you thought it no diſ- 
grace to return to your former dependance, and ſo- 
lieit once more the friendſhip of Lord Bute. You 
begged an interview, at which he had ſpirit — 
to treat you with contempt. 

Ir would be of little uſe to point out, by what a 
train of weak, injudicious meaſures, it became ne- 
ceſlary, or was thought ſo, to call you back to a 
ſhare in the adminiſtration U- The friends, whom 
you did not in the laſt inſtgnce deſert, were not of a 
character to add ſtrength or credit to government; 
and at that time your alliance with the duke of Grat- 
ton was, I preſume, hardly foreſeen. We muſt look 
for other ſtipulations, to account for that ſudden re- 
ſolution of the cloſet, by which three of your de- 
pendants + (whoſe characters, I think, cannot be leſs 
reſpected than they are) were advanced to offices, 
through which you might again controul the mini- 
ſter, and probably engroſs the whole direction of 
affairs. 

Tur poſſeſſion of abſolute power is now once 
more within your reach. The meaſures you have 
taken to obtain and confirm it, are too groſs to eſ- 
. cape the eyes of a diſcerning judicious prince. His 
palace is beſteged ; the lines of circumvallation are 
drawing round him ; and unleſs he finds a reſcurce 
in his own activity, or in the attachment of the real 
iriends of his family, the beſt of princes muſt ſub- 
mit to the confinement of a ſtate priſoaer, until your 

* When Earl Gower was appointed Prefident of the council, the. 

Ring, with his uſual fincerity, aſſured him, that he had not had one 


happy moment, fince the Duke of Bedford left him. 
4 Lord Gower, Weymouth, and Sandwich. 
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Grace's death, or ſome leſs fortunate event ſhall 
raiſe the ſiege. . For the preſent, you may ſafely re- 
{ume that ſtile of inſult and menace, which even a 
private gentleman cannot ſubmit to hear without 
being contemptible. Mr. Mackenzie's hiſtory is not 
yet forgotten, and you may find precedents enough 
of the mode, in which an imperious ſubje& may 
ſignify his pleaſure to his ſovereign. Where will 
this gracious monarch look for aſſiſtance, when the 
wretched Grafton could forget his obligation to his 
maſter, and deſert him for a hollow alliance with 
fuck a man as the Duke of Bedford ? 

LET us conſider you, then, as arrived at the ſum- 
mit of worldly greatneſs : let us ſuppoſe, that all 
Your plans of avarice and ambition are accompliſhed, 
and your moſt {anguine withes gratified in the fear as 
well as the hatred of the people : Can age itſelf for- 
get that you are in the laſt a& of life ? Can grey 
heirs make folly venerable ? and is there no. period 
to be reſerved for meditation and retirement ? For 
frame! my Lord: let it not be recorded of you, that 
the lateſt moments of your life were dedicated to the 
ſame unworthy purſaits, the ſame buſy agitations, 
in which your youth and manhood were exhauſted. 
„ that, although you cannot diſgrace your 
former life, you are violating the character of age, 
and expoſing the impotent imbecility, after you have 
loſt the vigour of the paſſions. 

Your friends will aſk, perhaps, Whither ſhali 
this unhappy old man retire ? Can he remain in the 
metropolis, where his life has been ſo often threa- 
- 42ned, and his palace ſo often attacked? If he re- 
turns to Wooburt, ſcorn and mockery await him. 
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He muſt create a ſolitude round his eſtate, if he 
would avoid the face of reproach and deriſion. At 
Plymouth, his deſtruction would be more than pro- 
bable ; at Exeter, inevitable. No honeſt Engliſh- 
man will ever forget his attachment, nor any honeſt 
Scotehman forgive his treachery to Lord Bute. At 


every town he enters, he muſt change his hiyeries 


and name. Which ever way he flies, the Hue and 
Cry of the country purſues him. 

In another kingdom indeed, the bleſſings of his 
adminiſtration have been more ſenfibly felt; his vir- 
tues better underſtood ; or at worſt, they will not, 
for him alone, forget their hoſpitality. —As well 
might VERS have returned to Sicily. You have 
twice eſcaped, my Lord ; beware of a third expe- 
riment. r 
n ly 
wall not always be di 

Ir is in vain therefore to ſhift the ſcene. Yeu 
can no more fly from your enemies than from your- 
ſelf. Perſocuted abroad, you look into your own 
heart for conſolation, and find nothing but reproach- 
cs and deſpair. But, my Lord, you may quit the 
field of buſineſs, though not the field of danger; 
and though you cannot be ſafe, you may ceaſe to 
be ridiculons. I fear you have liftened too long to 
intereſts you have ſordidly united your own, and for 
whom you have ſacrificed every thing that ought to 
be dear to a man of honour. They are till baſe 
enough to encourage the follies of your age, as they 
once did the vices of your youth. As little ac- 
guainted with the rulcs of decorum, as with the laws 
| | of 
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of morality, they will not ſuffer you to profit by 
experience, nor even to conſult the propriety of 4 
bad character. Even now they tell you, that life 
is no more than a dramatic ſcene, in which the hers 
ſhould preſerve his conſiſtency to the laſt, and that 
25 you lived without virtue, you ſhould die without 
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LETTER XXIV. 


To JUNIUS. 


SIR, 14 Sept. 1769. 
AVING accidentally ſeen 2 republication of 
your letters, wherein you have been pleaſed” 


to aſſert, that I had fold the companions of my ſuc- 


ceſs ; I am again obliged to declare the faid aſſer- 
tion to be a moſt infamous and malicious falſehood ; 
and I again call upon you to ſtand forth, avow your- 


ſelf, and prove the charge. If you can make it ont 


to the fatisfaQtion of any one man in the kingdom, 
I will be content to be thought the worſt man in it; 


if you do not, what muſt the nation think of you? 


Party has nothing to do in this affair : you have 
made a perſonal attack upon my honour, defamed 
me by a moſt vile calumny, which might poſſibly 
have ſunk into oblivion, had not ſuch uncommon 
pains been taken to renew and perpetuate this ſcan- 
dal, chiefly becauſe it has been told in good lan- 
guage : for I give you full credit for your 
diction, well turned periods, and attic wit; but 
wit is oftentimes falſe, though it may appear brilli- 


c 


ant; which is exactly the caſe of your whole per- 
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formante. But, Sir, I am obliged in the moſt ſeri- 
out manner to accuſe you of being guilty alf1- 
ties. You have ſaid the thing that is 72, Lo ſup- 
port your ſtory, you have recourſe to the following 
irreſiſtible argument: You ſold the companions of 
your victory, becauſe when the 16th regiment was 
e given to you, you was ſilent.” The concluſion is 
inevitable. I believe that ſuch deep and acute rea- 
ſoning could only come from ſuch an extraordinary 
writer as Junius. But unſortunately for you, the 
premiſes as well as the conc luſion are abſolutely fal/e. 
Many applications have been made to the miniſtry 
on the ſubject of the Manilla Ranſom ſince the time 
of my being colonel of that regiment. As I have 
for ſome years quitted London, I was obliged to 
have recourſe to the hanourable Colonel Monſon 
and Sir Samuel Corniſh to negotiate for me; in the 
laſt autumn, I perſonally delivered a memorial to 
the Earl of Shelburne at his ſcat in Wiltſhire. As 
you have told us of your importance, that you are 
a perſon of rank and fortune, and above a common 
bribe, you may in all probability be not unknown to 
his lordſhip, who can ſatisfy ycu of the truth of 
what I ſay. But I ſhall now take the liberty, Sir, 
to ſeize your battery, and turn it againſt yourſelf. 
If your puerile and tinſel logic could carry the leaſt 
weight or conviction with it, how muſt you ftand 
affected by the inevitable concluſion, as you are pleaſ- 
ed to term it? According to Junius, Silence is Guilt. 
In many of the public papers, you have been called 
in the moſt direct and offenſive terms a har and a 
coward. When did you reply to theſe foul accu- 
ſations? You have been quite ſilent; quite chop- 
fallen 
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fallen : thercfore, becauſe you was filent, the na- 
tion his a right to pronounce you to be both a liar 
and a coward from your own argument: but, Sir, 
I will give you fair-play; will afford you an oppor- 
tunity to wipe off the firſt appellation; by deſiring 
the proofs of your charge againſt me. Produce 
them! To wipe off ihe laſt, produce yourſelf. 
Peoplc cannot bear any longer your Lion's ſkin, and 
the deſpicable impeſture of the old Roman name 
which you have affeled. For the future aſſume 
the name of ſome modern * bravo and dark aſſaſſin: 
let your appellation have ſome affinity to your prac- 
tice. But if I muſt periſh, Junius, let me periſh 
in the face of day ; be for once a generous and opcn 
enemy. I allow that gothic appeals to cold iron are 
no better proofs of a man's honeſty and veracity 
than hot iron and burning ploughſhares are of fe- 
male chaſlity : but a ſoldier's honour is as delicate 
as a woman's ; it mult not be ſuſpected; you have 
dared to throw more than a ſuſpicion upon mine : 
you cannot but know the conſequences, which even 
the meekneſs of Chriſtianity would pardon me for, 
after the injury you have done me. 


WILLIAM DRAPER. 


* Was Brutus an ancient bravo and dark aſſaſſin; or does Sit 
W. D. tbink it c:iminal to ſtab a tyrant to the heart? 
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LETTER MV. 
Heret later i lethalis arundo. 
TO SIR WILLIAM DRAPER, K. 3. 


SIR, 25 Sept. 1769. 

FTER ſo long an interval, I did not expect 

to ſee the debate revived between us. My 

anſwer to your laſt letter ſhall be ſhort ; for I write 

to you with reluQtance, and I hope we ſhall now 
conclude our correſpondence for ever. 

Har you been originally and without provoca- 
tion attacked by an anonymous writer, you would 
have ſome right to demand his name. But in this 
cauſe you are a volunteer. You in it with 
the unpremeditated gallantry of a ſoldier. You 
were content to ſet your name in oppoſition to 2 
man, who would probably continue in concealment. 
You underſtood the terms upon which we were to 
correſpond, and gave at leaſt a tacit aſſent to them. 
After voluntarily attacking me under the character 
of Junius, what poſſible right have you to know 
me under any other? Will you forgive me if I in- 
ſinuate to you, that you foreſaw ſome honour in 
the apparent ſpirit of coming forward in perſon, 
and that you were not quite indifferent to the diſ- 
play of your literary qualificatiaas ? 

You cannot but know that the republication of 
my letters was no more than a catch-penny contri- 
vance of a printer, in which it s impoſſible 1 
ſhould be concerned, and for which I am no way 
anſwerable. At the ſame time I wiſh you to un- 
derſtand, that if I do not take the trouble of re- 
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printing theſe papers, it is not from any fear of giv- 
ing offence to Sir William 

Your remarks upon a fignature, adopted merely 
for diſtinction, are unwerthy of notice; but when 
you tel! me I have ſubmitted to be called a liar and 
a coward, I muſt aſk you in my turn, whether you 
ſeriouſly think it any way incumbent upon me to 
take notice of the filly inveCtives of every ſunple- 
ton, who writes in a news- paper; and what opini- 
on you would have conceived of my diſcretion, if 
[ had ſuffered myſelf to be the dupe of ſo ſhallow 
an artifice ? 

Your appeal to the ſword, though conſiſtent 
enough with your late profeſſion, will neither prove 
your innocence, nor clear you from {uſpicion.—— 
Your complaints with regard to the Maniila _—_ 
were, for a conſiderable time, a diftre(s to 
ment. You were a (greatly ont of your 
turn) to the command of a regiment, and during 
that adminifiration we heard no more of Sir Wil, 
liam Draper. The facts, of which I ſpeak, may 
indeed be varioufly accounted for, but they are too 
notorious to be denied; and I think you might 
have learnt at the univerſity, that a falſe concluſion 
is an error in argument, not a breach of veracity. 
Your ſolicitations, I doubt not, were renewed un- 
der another adminiſtration. Admitting the fact, I 
feat an indifferent perſon would only infer from it, 
that experience had made you acquaisted with the 
benefits of complaining. Remember, Sir, that you 
have yourſelf confeſſed, that, confedering the criti- 
cal fituativa of this country, the minifliry are in the 
right to temporiſe with Spain. This confeſſion re- 

duces 
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duces you to an unfortunate dilemma: By renew- 
ing your ſolicitations, you muſt either mean to 
force your country into a war at a moſt unſeaſon- 
able j uncture; or, having no view or expeQtation 
of that kind, that you look for nothing but a pri- 
vate compenſation to yourſelf. 

As to me, it is by no means neceſſary that I 
ſhould be expoſed to the reſentment of the worſt 
and the moſt powerful men in this country, though 
I may be indifferent about yours. Though 
would fight, there are others who would aſſaſſi- 
Nate. 

Bur after all, Sir, where is the injury? You 
aflure me, that my logic is puerile and tinſel, that 
it carries not the leaſt weight or conviction, that 
my premiſes are falſe and my concluſions abſurd. 
If this be a juſt deſcription of me, how is it poſh- 
ble for ſuch a writer to diſturb your peace of mind, 
or to injure a character ſo well eſtabliſhed as yours? 
Take care, Sir William, how you indulge this un- 
ruly temper, leſt the world ſhould ſuſpe& that con- 
ſcience has ſome ſhare in your reſentments. You 
have more to fear from the treachery of your own 
paſſions, than from any malevolence of mine. | 
TI BeLiIEvs, Sir, you will never know me. A 
conſiderable time muſt certainly elapſe before we 
are perſonally acquainted. You need not, how- 
ever, regret the delay, or ſuffer an apprehenſion 
that any length of time can reſtore you to the 
Chriſtian meekneſs of your temper, and diſappoint 
7our preſent indignation. If I underſtand your 
character, there is in your own breaſt a repoſitory, 
in which your reſentments may be ſafely laid up 

for 
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for future occaſions, and preſerved without the ha- 
zard of diminution. The Odia in longum jaciens, 
que reconderet, auctague promeret, I thought had 
only belonged to the worſt character of antiquity. 
The text is in Tacitus ;—you know beſt where to 


look for the commentary. TT 
2 JUNIUS. 


LETTER XXVL 


A WORD AT FARTING TO JUNIUSs. 


*SIR, 7 Oftober, 1769. 

S you have not favoured me with either of the 
explanations demanded of you, I can have no- 

thing more to {ay to you upon my own account. 
Your mercy to me, or tenderneſs for yourſelf, has 
been very great. The public will judge of your mo- 
tives. If your exceſs of modeſty forbids you to pro- 
duce either the proots, or yourſelf, I will excule it. 


* Meaſures and not men is the common cant of affected moderati- 
on ;—a baſe, counterfeit language, fabricated by knaves, and made 
current among fools. Suck gentle cenſure is not fitted to the preſent, 
degenerate Nate of ſociety. What does it zvail to expoſe the abſurd 
contrivance, or pernicious tendency of meaſures, if the man, who 
adviſes or executes, ſhall be ſuffered not only to eſcape with impuni- 
ty, but even to preſerve his power, and inſult us with the favour of 
luis Sovereign! I would recommend to the reader the whole of Mr. 
Pope's letter to Doctor Arbuthnot, dated 26 July, 1734, from which 
the following is an extract. To reform and not to chaſtiſe I am 
afraid, is impoſſible; and that the bef precepts, as well as the 
„ beſt laws, would prove of ſmall uſe, if the:e were no examples to 
* inforce them. To attack vices in the abſtract, without touching 
« perſons, may be ſafe fighting indeed, but it is fighting with ſha- 
„ dows. My greateſt comfort nd encouragement to proceed has 
been to ſee that thoſe, who have no ſhame, and no iear of any 
thing elſe, have appeared touched by my fatires,”” 

| Take 
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Take courage; I have not the temper of Tiberius, 
any more than the rank or power. You, indeed, 
are a tyrant of another fort, and upon your politi- 
cal bed of torture can excruciate any ſubject, from 
a firſt miniſter down to ſuch a grub or butterfly as 
myſelf ; like another deteſted tyrant of antiquity, 
can make the wretched ſufferer fit the bed, if the 
bed will not fit the ſufferer, by disjointing or tear- 
ing the trembling limbs until they are ſtretched to 
its extremity. But courage, conſtancy, and pati- 
ence, under torments, have ſometimes cauſed the 
moſt hardened monſters to relent, and forgive the 
objeQ of their cruelty. You, Sir, are determin- 
ed to try all that human nature can endure, until 
ſhe expires : ele, was it poſſible that you could 
be the author of that meſt inhuman letter to the 
Duke of Bedford, I have read with aſtoniſhment 
and horror ? Where, Sir, where were the feelings 
of your own heart, when you could upbraid a moſt 
affe ctionate father with the loſs of his only and 
moſt amiable ſon ? Read over again theſe cruel 
lines of yours, and let them wring your very foul! 
Cannct political queſtions be diſcuſſed without de- 
ſcending to the moſt odious perſonalities? Muſt 
you go wantonly out of your way to torment de- 
clining age, becauſe the Duke of Bedford may have 
quarrelied with thofe whoſe cauſe and politics you 
eſpouſe? For ſhame ! for ſhame! As you have 
Jpake daggers to him, you may juſtly dread the u/+ 
of them agniat your own breaſt, did a want of 
courage, or of noble ſentiments, ſtimulate him to 
ſuch mean revenge. He is above it; he is brave. 
Do you fancy that your on baſe arts have infected 

our 
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our whole iſland? But your own refleQtions, your 
own conſcience, muſt and will, # you have any 
ſpark of humanity remaining, give him moſt ample 
vengeance. Not all the power of words with which 
you are ſo graced, will ever waſh out, or even pal- 
liate this foul blot in your character. I have not 
time at preſent to diſſect your letter fo minutely as I 
could wiſh, but I will be bold enough to ſay, that it 
is (as to reaſon and argument) the moſt extraordina- 
ry piece of florid impotence that ever was impoſed 
upon the eyes and ears of the too credulous and delud- 
ed mob. It accuſes the Duke of Bedford of high trea- 
ſon. Upon what foundation? You tell us, that 
<< the Duke's pecuniury claracter makes it more than 
«© probable, that he could not have made ſuch facri- 
«« fices at the peace, without Jome private compenſa- 
<< tions ; that his conduct carried with it an interior 
<< evidence, beyond all the legal proofs of a court of 
« juſtice.” 

My academical cducation, Sir, bids me tell you 
that it is neceſſary to eſtabliſh the truth of your firſt 
propoſition, before you prefume to draw inferences 
from it. Firſt prove the avarice, before you make 
the raſh, haſty, and moſt wicked concluſion. This 
father, Junius, whom you call avaricious, allowed 
that fon eight thouſand pounds a year. Upon his 
moſt unfortunate death, which your uſual good+ 
nature took care to remind him of, he greatly in- 
creaſed the jointure of the aſſlicted lady, his widow. 
Is this avarice ? Is this doing good by feat? It is 
upon record. 

Ir exact order, method, and true œconomy as a 
maſter of a family ; if ſplendor and juſt magnifi - 
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cence, without wild waſte and thoughtleſs extra- 
vagance, may conſtitute the character of an avari- 
cious man, the Duke is guilty. But for a moment 
let us admit that an ambaſſador may love money 
too much ; what proof do you give that he has taken 
any to betray his country ? Is it hearſay; or the 
evidence of letters, or ocular ; or the evidence of 
thoſe concerned in this black affair ? Produce your 
authorities to the public. It is a moſt impudent 
kind of ſorcery to attempt to blind us with the ſmoke, 
without convincing us that the fire has exiſted, 
You firſt brand him with a vice that he is free from, 
to render him odious and ſuſpected. Suſpicion is 
the foul weapon with which you make all your 
chief attacks; with that you ſtab. But ſhall one of 
the firſt ſubjects of the realm be ruined in his fame; 
ſhall even his life be in conſtant „ from a 
charge built upon ſuch fandy foundations ? Muſt his 
houſe be beſieged by lawleſs ruffians, his journies 
impeded, and even the aſylum of an altar be inſecure, 
from aſſertions ſo baſe and falſe ? Potent as he is, 
the Duke is amenable to juſtice ; if guilty, puniſha- 
ble. The parliament is the high and ſolemn tribu- 
nal for matters of ſuch great moment. To that be 
they ſubmitted. But I hope alſo that ſome notice 
will be taken of, and ſome puniſhment inflicted upon 
falſe accuſers, eſpecially upon ſuch, Funius, who 
are wilfully falſe. In any truth I will agree even 
with Junius; will agree with him that it is highly 
unbecoming the dignity of Peers to tamper with bo- 
roughs. Ariſtocracy is as fatal as democracy. Our 
conſtitution admits of neither. Ir loves a King, 
Lords, and Commons really choſen by the unbought 
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ſuffrages of a free people. Bur if corruption only 
ſhifts hands; if the wealthy commoner gives the 
bribe, inſtead of the potent Peer, is the Gate better 
ſerved by this exchange? Is the real emancipation 
of the borough effected, becauſe new parchment 
bonds may peffibly ſuperſede the old? To ſay the 
truth, wherever ſuch practices prevail, they. are e- 
qually criminal, and deſtructive of our freedom. 

THE reſt of your declamation is ſcarce worth 
conſidering, excepting ſar the elegance of the lag- 
guage. Like Hamlet in the play, you produce two 
pictures; you tell us, that one is not like the Duke 
or Bedſord; then you bring a moſt hideous carica- 
tura, and tell us of the reſemblance ; but multum 
abludit imago. 

ALL your long tedious accounts of the miniſterial 
quarrels, and the intrigues of the cabinet, are redu- 
Cible to a few ſhort lines; and to convince you, Sir, 
that I do not mean to flatter any miniſter, either paſt 
or preſent, theſe are my thoughts: they ſeem to 
have acted like lovers, or children; have“ pouted, 
quarrelled, cried, kiſſed, and been friends again, as 
the objects of deſire, the miniſterial rattles, have 
been put into their hands. But ſuch proceedings 
are very unworthy of the gravity and dignity of 
great nation. We do not want men of abilities; but 
we have wanted ſteadineſs; we want unanimity : 
your letters, Funius, wilt not contribute thereto. 
You may one day expire by a flame of your own 
kindling, But it is my humble opinion that lenity 
and moderation, pardon and oblivion, will diſap- 
Fir William gives us 2 pleaſant account of men, who, in br: o- 
pinion at leaſl, are the beſt qualified to govern an empire. 
3 L | point 
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point the efforts of all the ſeditious in the land, and 

extinguiſh their wide ſpreading fires. I have lived 

with this ſentiment ; with this I hall die. 
WILLIAM DRAPER. 


LETTER XXVIL 


TO TREE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC AD- 
VERTISER. 
SIR, 13 October, 1769. 
Sir William Draper's bed be a bed of torture, 
he has made it for himſelf. I ſhall never inter- 
rupt his repoſe. Having changed the ſubject, there 
are parts of his laſt letter not undeſerving of a reply. 
Leaving his private charaQer and condu& out of the 
queſtion, I ſhall conſider him merely in the capacity 
of an author, whoſe labours certainly do no diſcredit 
to a news-paper. 

Wx ſay, in common diſcourſe, that a man may 
be his own enemy, and the frequency of the fact 
makes the expreſſion intelligible. But that a man 
ſhould be the bittereſt enemy of his friends, implies 
a conttadiction of a peculiar nature. There is 
iomething in it, which cannot be conceived without 
a confuſion of ideas, nor expreſſed without a ſole- 
ciſm in language. Sir William is ſtill that 
fatal friend Lord Granby found him. Yet I am 
ready to do juſtice to his generoſity ; if indeed it be 
not ſomething more than generous, to be the volun- 
tary advocate of men, who think themſelves injured 
by his aſſiſtance, and to conſider nothing in the cauſe 
he adopts, but the difficulty of defending it. I 
thought however he had been better read in the hif- 
tory of the human heart, * 
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tound the tortures of the body with thoſe of the mind. 
It conſcience plays the tyrant, it would be greatly for 
the benefit of the world that ihe were more arbitra- 

Ty, and far leſs placable, than ſome men find her. 
Bur it ſeems I have outraged the feclings of a 
father's heart. Am I indeed ſo injudicious ? Does 
Sir William Draper think I would have hazarded 
my credit with a generous nation, by ſo groſs a vio- 
lation of the laws of humanity ? Does he think I am 
ſo little acquainted with the firſt and nobleſt cha- 
racteriſtic of Engliſhmen ? Or how will he recon- 
cile ſuch folly with an underſtanding ſo full of arti- 
fice as mine? Had he been a father, he would have 
been but little offended with the ſeverity of the re- 
proach, for his mind would have been filled with the 
juſtice of it. He would have ſeen that I did not in- 
jult the feelings of a father, but the father who felt 
nothing. He would have truſted to the evidence of 
his own paternal heart, and boldly denied the poſh - 
bility of the fact, inſtead of defending it. Againſt 
whom then will his honeſt indignation be directed, 
when I aſſure him, that this whole town beheld the 
Duke of Bedford's conduct upon the death of his 
fen, with horror and aſtoniſhment. Sir William 
Draper does himſelf but little honour in oppoſing 
the general ſenſe of his country. The people are 
feldom wrong in their opinions,—in their ſenti- 
ments they are never miſtaken. There may be a 
vanity perhaps ih a ſingular way of thinking ; but 
when a man proſeſſes a want of thoſe feelings, which 
do honour to the multitude, he hazards ſomething 
infimtely more important than the character of his 
underſtanding. After all, as Sir William may poſ- 
L 2 ſibly 
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fibly be in earneſt. in his anxiety for the Duke of 
Bedford, I ſhould be glad to relieve him from it. 
He may reſt aſſured this worthy nobleman laughs, 
with equal indiFerence, at y reproaches, and Sir 
William's diſtreſs about bim. But here let it ſtop. 
Even the Duke of Bedford, inſenſible as he is, will 
conſult the tranquility of his life, in not proveking 
the moderation of my temper. If, from the pro- 
foundeſt contempt, I ſhould ever riſe into anger, he 
ſhould ſaon find, that all I have already ſaid of him 
was lenity and compaſſion. 

Our of a long catalogue, Sir William Draper has 
confined himſelf to the refutation of two charges only, 
the reſt he had pot time to diſcuſs; and indeed it 
would have been a laborious undertaking. To draw 
up a defence of ſuch x ſeries of enormities, would 
have required a life at leaſt as long as that, which 
has been uraformly employed in the praQice of them- 
The public opinion of the Duke of Bedford's ex- 
treme æconomy is, it ſeems, entirely without ſoun- 
dation. Though not very prodigal abroad, in his 
own family at leaſt, he is regular and magnificent. 
He pays his debts, abhors s beggar, and makes a 
handſome proviſion for his fon. His charity has im- 
proved upon the proverb, and ended where it began. 
Admitting the whole force of this ſingle inſtance of 
tus domeſtic generoſity (wonderful indeed, conſider- 
ing the narrowneſs of his fortune, and the little me- 
rit of his only ſon) the public may perhaps be diſ- 
iaticfed, and demand ſome ather leſs equivacal 
proofs of his munificence. Sir Wilkam Draper 
thould have entered boldly into the detail—of indi- 
r encouraged—of ſcience pa- 


monie; 
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tronized ; men of learning protected, and works of 
genius rewarded ;—in ſhort, had there been a fingle 
inſtance, beſides Mr. Rigby“, of bluſhing merit 
brought forward by the duke, for the ſervice of the 
public, it ſhould not have been omitted. 

I wrvu it were poſſible to eſtabliſh my inference 
with the ſame certainty, on which I believe the prin- 
ciple is founded. My concluſion however was not 
drawn from the principle alone. I am not ſo unjuſt 
as to reaſon from one crime to another; though I 
think, that, of all the vices, avarice is moſt apt to 
taint and corrupt the heart. I combined the known 
temper of the man with the extravagant conceſſions 
made by the ambaſſador ; and though I doubt not 
ſufficient care was taken to leave no document of 
any treaſonable negociation, I ſtill maintain that the 
conduct + of this miniſter carries with it an internal 
and convincing evidence againſt him. Sir William 
Draper ſeems not to know the value or force of ſuch 
a proof. He will not permit us to judge of the mo- 
tives of men, by the manifeſt tendency of their ac- 
tions, nor by the notorious character of their minds. 
He calls for papers and witneſſes, with a triumphant 
ſecurity, as if nothing could be true, but what conld 
be proved in a court of juſtice. Yet a religious man 
might have remembered, upon what foundation ſome 
truths, moſt intereſting to mankind, have been re- 
ceived and eſtabliſhed. If it were not for the inter- 

This gentleman is ſuppoſed to have the ſame idea of bluſoing, 
that a man blind from his birth, has of ſcarlet or ſcy-blue. 


+ If Sir W. D. will take the trouble of locking imo Totcy's Me- 
moirs, he will ſee with what little ceremony « bribe may be offer- 


ed to a Duke, and with what little ceremony it was only not atcepied. 
T { 
3 na! 
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nal evidence, which the pureſt of religions carric: 
with it, what would have become of his once well- 
quoted decalogue, and of the meekneſs of his Chriſ- 
tianity ? 

THE generous warmth of his reſentment makes 
him confound the order of events. He forgets that 
the inſults and diſtreſſes which the Duke of Bedford 
has ſuffered, and which Sir William has lamented 
with many delicate touckes of the true pathetic, were 
only recorded in my letter to his Grace, not occaſion- 
cd by it. It was a ſimple, candid narrative of facts; 
though, for aught I know, it may carry with it 
ſomething prophetic. His Grace undoubtedly has 
received ſeveral ominous hints ; and I think, in cer- 
tain circumſtances, a wiſe man would do well to pre- 
pare himſelf for the event. 

Bur I have a charge of a heavier nature againſt 
Sir William Draper. He tells us that the Duke of 
Bedford is amenable to juſtice ; that parliament is 
a high and ſolemn tribunal ; and that, if guilty, he 
may be puriſhed by due courſe of law; and all this, 
he ſays, with as much gravity as if he believed one 
word of the matter. I hope indeed, the day of im- 
peachments will arrive, before this nobleman eſ- 
capes out of life; — but to refer us to that mode of 
procecding now, with ſuch a miniſtry, and ſuch a 
houſe of commons as the preſent, what is it, but au 
indecent mockery of the common ſenſe of the nation? 
I think he might have contented himſclf with detend- 
ing the greateſt enemy, without inſulting the di- 
treſſes of his country. 

His concluding declaration of bis opinion, wich 
te ſpect to the preſent condition cf affairs, is too foole 
| and 
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and undetermined to be of any ſervice to the public. 
How ſtrange is it that this gentleman ſhould dedi- 
cate ſo much time and argument to the defence of 
worthleſs or indifferent characters, while he gives 
but ſeven ſolitary lines to the only ſubject, which 
can deſerve his attention, or do credit to his abilities! 


JUNIUS. 
LETTER XXVIN. 


TO THE PRINTER .OF THE PUBLIC AD- 
VERTISER. 


SIR, | | 20 OA. 1769. 
Very ſincerely applaud the ſpirit with which 
a lady has paid the debt of gratitude to her bene- 
factor. Though I think ſhe has miſtaken the point, 
ſhe ſhews a virtue which makes her reſpeQable. 
The queſtion turned upon the perſonal generoſity or 
avarice of a man, whoſe private fortune is immenſe. 
The proofs of his munificence muſt be drawn from 
the uſes, to which he has applied that fortune. I 
was not ſpeaking of a Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
but of a rich Engliſh duke, whoſe wealth gave him 
the means of doing as much good in this country, as 
he derived from his power in another. I am far 
from wiſhing to leſſen the merit of this ſingle bene · 
volent action; — perhaps it is the more conſpicuous 
from ſtanding alone. All I mean to fay is, that it 
proves nothing in the preſent argument. 
JUNIUS, 


1.4 LE T- 
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LETTER XXIX. 


ADDRESSED TO THE PRINTER OF THE 
PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 


SIR, 19 Oaber, 1769. 
AM well aſſured that Junius will never deſcend 
to a diſpute with ſuch a writer as Modeftus 
(whoſe letter appeared in the Gazetteer of Monday) 
eſpecially as the diſpute muſt be chiefly about 
words. Notwithſtanding the partiality of the Pub- 
lic, it does not appear that Junius values himſelf 
upon any ſuperior {kill in compoſition, and I hope 
his time will always be more uſefully employed than 
in the trifling refnements of verbal criticiſm. As- 
deftus, however, ſhall have no reaſon to triumph in 
the filence and moderation of Junius. If he knew 
as much of the propriety of language, as I believe 
he does of the facts in queſtion, he would have 
been as cautious of attacking Funius upon his com- 
poſitien, as he ſeems to be of entering into the ſub- 
- joQ of it; yet after all, the laſt is the only article 
of any importance to the public. 
Iso not wonder at the unremitted rancour with 
which the Duke of Bedford and his adherents inva- 
riably ſpeak of a nation, which we well know has 
been too much injured to be eaſily forgiven. But 
why muſt Junius be an Iriſhman ?—T he abſurdity 
of his writings betreys kim. —Waving all conſidera- 
tion of the infult offered by Madeſtus to the declar- 
ed judgment of the people (they may well bear this 
among the reſt) let us follow the ſeveral inſtances, 
and try whether the charge be fairly * 
IRST 
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Frae r then,—the leaving a man to enjoy ſuch 
repoſe as he can find upon a bed of torture, is ſe- 
vere indeed; perhaps too much fo, when applied 
to fuch a trifler as Sir William Draper ; but there 
is nothing abſurd either in the idea or expreſſion. 
Modeflius cannot diſtinguiſh between a ſarcaſm and 
2 contradiction. 

2.1 Arran with Juniur, that it is the frequen- 
cy of the fact, which alone can make us compre- 
hend how a man can be his own enemy. We 
ſhould never arrive at the complex idea conveyed 
by thoſe words, if we had only ſeen one or two 
inſtances of a man acting to his own prejudice. 
Offer the propoſition to a child, or a man unuſed 
to compound his ideas, and you will ſoon ſee how 
little either of them underſtand you. It is not a 
ſimple idea arifing from a ſingle fact, but a very 
complex idea ariſing from many facts well obſerved, 
and accurately compared. 

3. Mopzsrus could not, without great affec- 
tation, miſtake the meaning of Junius, when he 
ſpeaks of a man who is the bittereſt enemy of his 
friends. He could not but know, that Junius ſpoke, 
not of a falſe or hollow friendſhip, but of a real 
intention to ſerve, and that intention producing the 
worſt effects of enmity. Whether the deſcription 
be ſtrictly applicable to Sir William Draper is ano- 
ther queſtion. Junius does not ſay that it is more 
criminal for a man to be the enemy of his friends 
than his own, though he might have affirmed it 
with truth. In a moral light a man may certainly 
take greater liberties with himſelf than with ano- 
ther. To ſacrifice ourſelves merely is a weakneſs 


we 
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we may indulge in, if we think proper, for we do 
it at our own hazard and expence ; but, under the 
pretence of friendſhip, to ſport with the reputati- 
on, or facrifice the honour of another, is ſome- 
thing worſe than weakneſs; and if, in favour of 
the fooliſh intention, nene we 
_ allow at leaſt that it ariſes from an overween- 

g, buſy, meddling i impudence.— Junius ſays only, 
_ he ſays truly, that it is more extraordinary, 
that it involves a greater contradiction than the 
other; and is it not a maxim received in life, that 
in general we can determine more wiſely for others 
than for ourſelves ? The reaſon of it is ſo clear in 
argument, that it hardly wants the confirmation of 
experience. Sir William Draper, I confeſs, is an 
exception to the general rule, though not much to 
his credit. 

4. Ir this gentleman will go back to his Ethicks, 
he may perhaps diſcover the truth of what Junius 
ſays, that ub outward tyranny can reach the mind. 
The tortures of the body may be introduced by way 
of ornament or illuſtration to repreſent thoſe of the 
mind, but ſtrictly there is no ſimilitude between 
them. They are totally different both in their 
cauſe and operation. The wretch, who ſuffers 
„pon the rack, is merely paſſive; but when the 
mind is tortured, it is not at the command of any 
ourward power. It is the ſenſe of guilt which con- 
Kirutes the puniſhment, and creates that torture 
with which the guilty mind aQts upon itſelf. 

S. Hz mi what Junius ſays of conſcience, 
and makes ſentence ridiculous, . by making it 


his own. 
Sg 
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So much for compoſition. Now for fact.— Ju- 
njus it ſeems has miſtaken the Duke of Bedford. 
His Grace had all the proper feelings of a father, 
though he took care to ſuppreſs the appearance of 
them. Yet it was an occaſion, one would think, 
on which he need not have been aſhamed of his 
grief ;—on which leſs fortitude would have done 
him more honour. I can conceive indeed a bene- 
volent motive for his*endeavouring to aſſume an air 
of tranquillity in his own family, and I wiſh I could 
diſcover any thing, in the reſt of his character, to 
juſtify my aſſigning that motive to his behaviour. 
But is there no medium ? Was it neceſlary to ap- 
pear abroad, to ballot at the India-houſe, and make 
a public diſplay, though it were only of an appa- 
rent inſenſibility ?—I know we are treading on ten- 
der ground, and Junius, TI am convinced, does not 
with to urge this queſtion farther. Let the friends 
of the Duke of Bedford obſerve that humble fi- 
lence, which becomes their ſituation. They ſhould 
recollect that there are ſtill ſome facts in ſtore, at 
which human nature would ſhudder. I ſhall be 
underſtood by thoſe whom it concerns, when I ſay 
that theſe facts go farther than to the Duke *. 

IT is not inconſiſtent to ſuppoſe that a man may 
be quite indifferent about one part of a charge, yet 

ſeverely 


* Within a fortnight after Lord Taviſtock's death, the venerable 
Gertrude had a route at Bediord-houſe. The good Duke (who had 
only fixty thouſand pounds a year) ordered an inventory to be taken 
of his ſon's wearing apparel, down to his flippers, ſold them all, and 
put the money in his pocket. The amiable Marchioneſs, ſhocked at 
ſuch brutal, and unſteling avarice, gave the value of the cloathe, 
to the Marquis's ſervant, out of her ewn purie. That incomparable 

woman 
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ſeverely ſtung with another, and though he feels no 
remorſe, that he may wiſh to be revenged. The 
charge of inſenſibility carries a reproach indeed, 
but no danger with it. — Junius had faid, there are 
ethers who would aſſaſſinate. Modeſſus, knowing his 
man, will not ſuffer the infinuation to be divided, 
but fixes it all upon the Duke of Bedford. 
Wirnour determining upon what evidence 
Junius would chooſe to be condemned, I will venture 
to maintain, in oppoſition to Modeſtus, or to Mr. 
Rigby (who is certainly not Modeſtus) or any other 
of the Bloomſbury gang, that the evidence againſt 
the Duke of Bedford is as ſtrong as any preſump- 
tive evidence can be. It depends upon a combina- 
tion of facts and reaſoning, which require no con- 
firmation from the anecdote of the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough. This anecdote was referred to merely tv 
ſhew how ready a great man may be to receive a 
great bribe ; and if Modeſtus could read the origi- 
nal, he would ſee that the expreſſion, only not ac- 
(*pted, was probably the only one in our language 
that exactly fitted the caſe. The bribe, offered to 
ihe Duke of Marlborough, was not refuſed. 

I cannorT Corclude without taking notice of 
this honeſt gentleman's learning, and wiſhing be 
had given us a little more of it. When he ac- 
c:dentally found himſelf ſo near ſpeaking truth, 


woman did not long ſurvive ber huſband. When the died, the 
Lecheſs of Bed ord treated her as the Duke had treated his only ſon. 
She ordered every gown and trinket to be ſold, and pocketed the 
money.—Theſe are the monſters, whom Sir William Draper comes 
forward to defend — May God protect me from doirg any thing that 
may require ſuch defence, or deſerve ſuch ſriendſhip 129575 

. it 
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it was rather unfair of him to leave out the non 
potuiſſe refelli. As it ſtands, the pudet  hec oppro- 
bria may be divided equally between Mr. Rigby 
and the Duke of Bedford. Mr. Rigby, I take 
for granted, will aſſert his natural right to the mo- 
deſty of the quotation, and leave all the oppro- 
brium to his Grace. 


PHILO JUNIUS. 


END OF THE FiesT VOLUME. 


